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THE MAIDEN AUNT. 

df Nae EK was when the maiden aunt was a very con- 

venient personage to have in the family. She 
was handed around from one household to another, 
like refreshments, going to Fanny's when the chil- 
dren had the measles, and to John's when his wife 
was down with rheumatic fever; taking charge of 
Maria's establishment while Maria and her husband 
went junketing around the world; filling a niche 
here, a chink there; lifting the heavy ends of other 
people's burdens; working hard all day, and, if the 
truth must be told, having little to show for her 
pains when night came. 

\ll this has been changed. The maiden aunt is 
still a very important personage, but it is in a differ- 
She has her own affairs, her own life. She 
is on school boards and in committee-rooms, The 
learned professions have engaged her attention, and 
instead of going over to Reuben’s and staying six 
weeks to nurse the twins through searlet fever, she 
is a practising physician, who calls not only at Reu- 
ben's door, but at fifty other places, preseribing for 
the sick A very angel of goodness, she presides at 
the dispensary, and the tact, talent, skill, and leisure 
once concentrated in the narrow area afforded her 
by kinsfolk, are now spread over a wide space, and 
made a blessing to a multitude of her fellow-beings. 

The maiden aunt studies jurisprudence, pleads at 
the bar, looks after real estate, carries forward busi- 


ent way 


ness enterprises, travels, observes, describes, explores, 
invents, stands squarely on her own feet, and is be- 
Formerly people pitied or patron- 
ized her, as we are always ready to pity or patronize 
those who are appendages rather than independent 
Nobody pities her now. Nobody 
so much as hints at patronage. 

If an attractive and beautiful woman, the maiden 
aunt is never so delightful as in the rich summer of 
her charms, in the golden years which lie between her 
thirtieth and her fortieth birthdays. The evanescent 
charm of early youth is indeed behind her, but in its 
stead has come,» more enduring and more captiva- 
ting beauty. No longer crude, no longer inexperi- 
enced, a harmony of soul and body makes her pres- 


holden to none 


social factors. 


ence restful, her words and looks satisfying. 

It is she around whom men of intelligence gather 
in the drawing-room, she who is the beloved of 
many a cirele, the chosen friend of happily married 
people. the confidante of the young girl who is 
sought, ahd of the man who is the suitor. 

With eyes that see, a heart that sympathizes, a dis- 
cretion that never errs, a loyalty that never wavers, 
a love large enough for compassion, generous enough 
for friendship, who in this world of chance and 
change is more worthy of reverential devoir than the 
maiden aunt? 


PRIDE IN FOIBLES. 
FOIBLE is not, one would think, of sufficient 
i importance to become a peg on which to hang 
personal pride; yet people otherwise distinguished 
for exeellent sense frequently display weakness in 
this single instance. 

‘IT never retreat from a position I have once 
taken,’ says the person whose foible it is to regard 
himself as of marked firmness, the truth being that 
The qualities are sometimes 
misteken for one another, but they have in reality 
little in common. The firm person maintains an 
attitude of resistance or of resolution, as the soldier 
holds a fort; the obstinate person goes about with 
the traditional chip on his shoulder, challenging 
everybody whom he meets to knock it off if he dare. 

It is peace and comfort and security to dwell be- 
neath the same roof with firmness, and it is exaspera- 
tion and disturbance and living on the edge of a 
volcano to abide under the sway of obstinacy. Never 
to change one’s mind, never_to yield to persuasion, 
never to alter a decision, good reasons for doing so 
being given, is the foible of weakness, a foible in 
which weakness takes singular pride. 

A certain order of mind artogates great credit to 
itself for a sentimental persistency in suffering. No 
grief of the great world, or of individuals in society, 
ever approaches in poignancy the sorrows which 
stalk sable-palled over the threshold of this sort of 
mourner. Scarcely can paper or envelopes be found 
with borders deep enough and black enough to indi- 
cate the pressure of this woe, to advertise the ever- 
lasting intensity of that. The central figure in such 
a case is not the one who is mourned for, but the 
chief mourner, to whom by degrees life has become a 
drama in which he or she is the star taking the lead- 
ing part. Spectacular suffering is a foible, a foible 


he is merely obstinate 
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not uncommon,and largely provocative of a marked 
and almost insufferable vanity. 

We have known people whose foible it was to 
bring up their children with military exactness, not 
having in the least the children’s well-being in view, 
but only desiring to impress every beholder with the 
smooth running of their disciplinary machinery. To 
enforce authority, not to develop intellect, to break 
a child's will, not to guide it, were here the lamenta- 
ble foibles which were. paraded in purple, instead of 
bemoaned, as they should have been, in sackcloth 
and ashes. 


Dickens was an adept in holding the mirror up to - 


those who pride themselves on foibles. The foible 
of Mr. Gradgrind, with his stupid devotion to **facts” ; 
the foible of Mr. Dombey, pompous and solemn, and 
stifly elated with his own consequence; the foible 
of Josiah Bounderby, type of one variety of the self- 
made man; the foible of dear old Betsy Trotwood, 
who would allow no donkeys on her premises; the 
foibles of a dozen more—are they not all painted in- 
delibly in that marvellous gallery of portraits where- 
of the world has not yet begun to grow weary? 





MRS. WOUTER VAN TWILLER. 
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OnE can walk there without trouble from Notre Dame. 
One has only to follow the Seine past the Morgue, and cross- 
ing the bridge at that place, turn to the left, till one discov- 
ers, overlooking the river, a café, easily distinguished from 
its host of hospitable neighbors by a silver tower, medieval 
in design, and suspended from some second-story balcony in 
front of the house. The café takes its name, indeed, from 
this sign. Tour d’Argent, it is called; and it is here, on 
sunded floors, that the dons virants of Paris, in search of new 
sensations, come from time to time to dine. It was here, 
too, that this morning—this being Saturday—Mrs. Van Twil- 
ler asked us all to breakfast with her. And such a break. 
fast! There were cucumbers, not crisp and cold and touched 
with acid, as we know them, but mellowed in some way, 
dressed in oil and greens, with seeds abstracted, till they are 
luscious as a peach. Then there were eggs, all set about 
with rich and varied bits, tips of asparagus, and some mar 
vellous sauce, and a dash of other eggs, scrambled, and 
thrown in for color perhaps. Then there came more mar 
vellous dishes still, though they all were as nothing com. 
pared with the last dish, for with that came monsicur him- 
self, owner and director of the Tour d’ Argent. 

He followed one waiter who was carrying a bowl. Mon 
sieur carried its mate. These bowls were each buried in 
still deeper bowls of finely crushed ice. In one there were, 
as we afterwards discovered, peaches, hot-house grapes, 
plums, fresh almonds, cherries, all cut and mingled togeth- 
er, and covered with some marvellous creation formed by 
the mingling of all their juices, and flavored with some dash 
of nectar gathered from no one knew where except mon- 
sieur himself. In the other bowl there was an ice of rare 
and delicate hue, made by the crushing of innumerable 
fruits. 

I have seen many men at work in my day—artists with 
their brushes, sculptors with their tools. I have seen the 
look with which a man bending to reopen his manuscript 
adds that one new word, just flashed into his mind, which is 
to give the delicate touch hopelessly struggled for til) that 
last moment of inspiration. I have seen all these things, 
but I have never seen a look like that which radiated the 
face of monsieur as, with black-rimmed eye-glasses on his 
nose, he bent over, dipping now into the one bowl, now into 
another, just ‘so much fruit for each plate, and so much of 
the marvellous ice to cover it. Such sympathy, such rapt- 
ure, a8 played about his genial face! Every movement of 
the hand, every shade on the mobile mouth,with not a hard 
line about it, betrayed the man proud of his knowledge of 
the inexhaustible delight to be found in combinations such 
as his. He was so like the artist in love with his own crea 
tion, yet eager to forget himself that the world might yield 
honor to his work. Worth a long journey, we thought it, 
to see such consecrated purpose written on any face. 

The young girl on her first journey was with us. Mrs. 
Van Twiller has quite adopted her. She likes to get at her 
views and impressions, for views and conclusions and the- 
ories are always a prolific source of temptation to the inex- 
perienced. Our young friend has many of them. She tries 
to uccount for the charm of Paris, the exquisite gray of its 
houses, its balconies and flowers, its trees and gardens and 
fountains. The munificence of it all—not one place to see, 
nor one wide street, nor one gallery, but the endless number, 
the variety, the beauty, the feeling that the men who 
planned it all were men of wide minds and far-reaching 
vision. She assails us with her enthusiasm at every turn. 
Sometimes she bores us. She is going to be with us, how- 
ever, for some time. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
SUPPRESSED WOMEN. 


T has been claimed that the instance of Emily Dickinson 
is the only case in literature where a woman's poems, al- 
most entirely withheld from the public during her life, and 
coming very near to remaining unpublished forever, have 
been sold to the extent of twenty thousand copies in a few 
years after the author’s death. But there are striking in- 
stances in literary history of women whose writings have 
gone permanent fame, though the authors’ names have 
een utterly withheld from the — all through their lives. 
The most striking instances of this ignoring or temporar 
obscuration of women’s names are perhaps in Scotland, 
where, as we know, on the*high authority of Professor 
Masson, of Edinburgh, it was long considered a wholly dis- 
creditable thing to be talked of as a literary lady. 

The dislike to being thus known was, he says, “a feeling 
which the ungenerous mankind of the last century—hus- 
lands, brothers, uncles, and brothers-in-law—thought it 
proper to foster in any feminine person of whose accom- 
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plishments they were privately proud. It affected the ca- 
reers of not a few Scottish women of genius in the same 
century and even through a part of our own” (Hdinburgh 
Sketches and Memories, page 124). He mentions as one in- 
stance Lady Avne Barnard, author of “ Auld Robin Gray.” 
An example yet more striking is that of Lady Wardlaw, 
who unquestionably wrote the fine old ballad of ** Hardy. 
knute,” beginning, 
“Stately stepped he east the ha’, 
And stately stepped he west.” 

The late Mr. Robert Chambers printed a pamphlet maintain- 
ing the theory that she also wrote the two Scotch ballads 
generally —— as the finest—* Sir Patrick Spens,” 
and ‘“ Annie of Lochroyan”; and very possibly such others 
as “‘Gil Morrice,” ** Mary Hamilton,” ‘*‘ Edom o’ Gordon,” 
‘**The Gay Goss Hawk,” and ‘The Douglass Tragedy.” 
Professor Child, the highest authority on ballads, thinks that 
Mr. Chambers has not made out his case. But that Lady 
Wardlaw wrote the strong ballad of “ Hardyknute ” there 
is no question; and yet all that can be ascertained about her 
personal is that she was “a woman of elegant ac- 
complishments, who wrote other poems and practised draw- 
ing and cutting paper with scissors, and who had much wit 
and humor, with great sweetness of temper.” 

But a far more striking instance of suppressed woman- 
hood than Lady Wardlaw was Lady Nairne, one of the old 
Scottish family of Oliphant,and known in her girlhood as 
** The Flower of Strat .” Her family had been attaint- 
ed in the Jacobite rebellion of 1715, and she was for many 
years betrothed to her half-cousin, Captain Nairne, whom 
she did not marry until she was forty. She then lived in 
Edinburgh for twenty-four years with her husband, and 
after her widowhood lived in various places till 1845, when 
she died. During all this time no one knew, except her 
sister and a few other ladies sworn to secrecy, that she had 
ever written a line of poetry; her icant died without 
suspecting it; and her most famous poem, * The Lard o’ 
the Leal,” was printed over and over again in editions of 
Burns without anybody's suspecting the real authorship. 
Professor Masson, living in Edinburgh fifty years ago, then 
supposed it to be by Burns. Sir Walter Scott must often 
have met her at the delightful ol: house of Ravelston, near 
Edinburgh, for her sister married a Keith of Ravelston— 
whose very name suggests one of the few modern Scotch 
ballads that are worth remembering—and Ravelston was 
the ** Tully-Veolan” of Scott's Waverley. But he never 
knew her as a poet, and perhaps only supposed her to be, 
like Lady Wardlaw, a well-bred personage with a pretty 
talent for cutting paper instead of writing on it. 

But ** The Land o’ the Leal" —which, curiously enough, 
originally began, ‘ 


“Tm wearin’ awa’, John,” 


instead of being addressed to Jean, as now printed—was by 
no means her only or her most widely known poem. The 
most ringing of all Scotch ballads, *‘Wha'll be King but 
Charlie?” was hers also. 


“Come through the heather, come round bim gather; 
Come Reonaki, come Donald, come a’ thegither ; 
And crown your rightfia’, lawfu’ King, 

For wha'll be King bat Charlie?” 


She wrote also that glorious ballad of the humble, which 
I have heard sung before great audiences in a way to bring 
tears from many eyes, ‘Caller Herrin’.” 
“ Wha'll boy my caller herrin’? 
They're bounie fish and halesome farin’; 
Wha'lll buy my caller herrin’, 
New drawn frae the Forth ? 
When ye were sleepin’ on your pillows, 
Dreamt ye angie o our puir fellows, 
Darkling as they face the billows, 
A’ to fill our woven willows? 


Wha'll bay my caller herrin’? 

Ol! ye may ca’ them vulyar farin’; 

Wives and mithers maist deepairin’, 
Ca’ them lives o° men.” 


’ 


“Caller Herrin’ ” means *‘ cool” or ‘‘ fresh” herring; and 
this song of the celebrated fishwomen of Newhaven, near 
Edinburgh—Christie Johnstone was one of them—was writ 
ten by Lady Nairne for the celebrated Scotch musician Neil 
Gow, and sent to him anonymously for one of his concerts 

She wrote also two humorous songs of wide renown, and 
often printed under the name of Burns, ‘* The Laird o’ Cock 
pen” and ** John Tod.” 


“ He's a terrible man, John Tod, John Tod.” 


These have been familiar to me from childhood, but one 
wholly new to me until Professor Masson recalled it to atten 
tion is the following, which is, I suspect, the only successful 
attempt ever made to reproduce in words that extraordinary 
buzz and birr which makes the Scottish bagpipe wholly 
unique among instruments. The song describes Prince 
Charlie's entrance into Carlisle preceded by a hundred 
pipers—an event which of itself, one would think, might 
have been enough to send all the rest of Great Britain to a 
respectful distance. Lady Nairne thus renders this instru- 
ment in song—reversing the usual process by setting music 
to words instead of words to music; 

* Dumfoundered, the Eoglixh saw, they saw ; 
Dumfoundered, they beard the blaw, the biow ; 
Dumfoundered, they a’ ran awa, awa, 

From the hundred pipers an’ a’, an’ a’. 
i a bond pipers an’ a’, on’ a’; 
Wi’ a handred pipers an’ a’, aw’ a’; 
We'll up and gie them a blaw, a blaw, 
Wi’ a hundred pipers an’ a’, an’ a’.” 

Surely while the bagpipe survives—and I confess myself 
not enough of a Scotsman to wish that this survival should 
be forever—this marvellous rendering into words of its 
monotonous movement should keep alive the memory of 
Caroline, Baroness Nairne. + me 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SUMMER LINGERIE. 
DRESSING SACQUES. 


4 YR cool wear on midsummer mornings are dressing 

sacques of lawn or nainsook, so daintily made that they 
may serve also as breakfast jackets. Drawn-work, hem- 
stitching, tucks, and shirring with feather-stitching along 
each row, are the trimmings. They are made Joose and 
straight in front, and slightiy fitted by side forms, and many 
are given the effect of a Russian blouse by being belted 
across the back between the side forms. They extend 
twelve or fourteen inches below the waist-line, and all are 
made with large full sleeves. One very pretty sacque has 
the Russian back in three rows of shirring along 
the waist-line, with a row of feather-stitching d@ne over each 
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row ef shirring. A waist ribbon is sewed in the side seams ~ 
and brought to the front to hook under a chow or an upright 
bow. Another of thin India linen has a yoke in front and 
back of hem-stitched tucks half an inch wide. Below these 
tucks are shirring rows and a hem-stitched ruffle. The 
square-cornered, turned-down collar is hem-stiiched, and 
cuffs of the same shape are turned back on full siceves, 
Very simple garments are merely a sacque with a hem- 
stitched ruffle all around and forming the collar. Prettiest 
of all are those with long pointed front and shorter back, 
the whole finely tucked from collar to waist-line, then full 
below, and opening on a vest of embroidery. A belt ribbon 
crosses the back, and, passing into the side seams, draws the 
vest into shape. 

Foulard silks in plain light colors, and in white grounds 
with flowers or stripes of color, are made into morning 
jackets and trimmed with Oriental or Valenciennes lace 
frills. They have a Watteau pleat down front and back, or 
else are shirred in small puffs in round yoke shape, and 
have a casing at the waist for holding a belt ribbon. The 
lace is in drooping frills around the neck, down the front, 
and on the edge; also on the full sleeves. White taffeta silk 
in ombré stripes of blue or brown or rose is taken bias in 
the front and back of very handsome jackets, the fronts 
meeting in frills that stand outward in bold relief. Others 
have a double Watteau pleat in the back shirred in two 
points at top, then flowing loosely to the end. The fronts 
are nearly covered with black lace. Two satin ribbons be- 
gin in high points in the back under the Wattean folds, and 
are tied in front with loops and ends. This is very effective 
in salmon silk of shaded stripes, with either white or black 
guipure lace and black satin ribbons. 


FABRICS AND LACES 


The fabrics used for summer underclothing are much 
lighter than the percales, thick muslins, and Irish linens 
formerly worn. Nainsook, lawns, and cambric are chosen 
for general wear, and thin India linens for the nicest gar- 
ments, with also some pineapple fabrics and sheer Chinese 
silks like transparent muslins. Pure white fabrics are again 
»referred, yet there are still sprays and stripes of color in 
French lawn garments. Parisiennes continue to wear light- 
colored batiste and lawns, lilac, pink, or pale blue, and also 
soft thin silks of the same colors, either the twilled surahs 
or the lighter China silks. When silk garments are worn 
here they are either pearl white or cream-tinted. 

Open-patterned embroideries in guipure designs of scrolls, 
balls, snails, or stars, and ladder-stitching in large leaf and 
vine patterns, are favorite trimmings for lingerie. The edges 
are mitred in deep scallops or vandykes, or else, on the con- 
trary, they are almost straight, with short saw-teeth notches. 
Insertions to match are in ladder-stitched scrolls, vines, and 
Jeaves. There is also much close needle-work done directly 
on fine garments of India linen, in designs of small fleurs-de- 
lis, trefoils, daisics, or stars, with much seeding and French 
knots. Very narrow beading is used to join the short seams 
of these dainty pieces of lingerie, while wider beading from 
a quarter of an inch to an inch or two inches in width is 
used for neck- bands, wristbands, and belts with ribbons 
drawn through. Rufflings are very popular trimmings for 
gowns, drawers, and petticoats, and prettiest and most dur- 
able of these are ready-made’frillings of cambric with one 
edge hem-stitched, or finished with a cord, or else with 
feather-stitching, while the other edge has a thread woven 
through it, upon which it is easily drawn. Colored edges 
wrought in clear red and navy blue are on other cambric 
frills. Narrow insertions for covering seams are neatly 
feather-stitched or embroidered or woven in quatrefoils on 
serviceable cambric 

New torchon and Medici laces have flower designs like 
those of Valenciennes lace, and others are in chevron points, 
or diagonal stripes, and most novel of all is a quaint pattern 
representing a stag and hounds, Valenciennes lace, on the 
contrary, has its newest patterns in stripes, waving ribbons, 
bow-knots, or in interlinked rings that shade alternately from 
heavy lives to light ones. Point de Paris Jace has leaf and 
flower designs added to its familiar dots above nearly straight 
edges. Spider webs, blocks, crossbars, stars, and diamond 
patterns are in the durable linen laces, Susette lace, witu 
plain square meshes and mitred edge, is effective and not ex- 

pensive. 

Twilled ribbons are daintily employed fo. decorating pret- 
ty underclothing. in cream white and very light shades of 
heliotrope, yellow, blue, Nile green, or rose pink. They are 
tied in slender long-looped bows that are closely strapped,and 
also are drawn through headings of embroidery or of lace. 
These ribbons are double faced, with either purled or cord 
edges. Diamond-patterned ribbons are also liked, and oth- 
ers are satin half their width and faille the other half. 
Chouz and square bows are on small and dainty pieces. 


THE BELL PETTICOAT. 

White cambric and percale petticoats are again in favor 
for wearing with summer dresses, and when laundered 
without starch rival those of surah or other silk. The nov- 
elty of the season is a percale skirt long enough to touch in 
the back, cut with a sloping back seam like that of bell 
skirts of dresses. These are made of three breadths of per- 
cale with gored sides, and fitted by darts closely over the 
hips. There are three darts each side of the middle front 
dart, the back is laid in lapping pleats, and the top is fin- 
ished with a.cord. Belts are no longer used on skirts, but 
the top is sometimes faced and a drawing-string is passed 
through, adjusting the back in gathers instead of pleats. 
An embroidered ruffle is sewed into the lower edge—not 
upon it—and above, falling from the knee down, is a Spanish 
flounce of sheer cambric, on which are set two narrower 
flounces of embroidery done in serolls in ladder stitches, 
with deep scalloped or pointed edges. This gives three 
thicknesses of ruffles at the foot, and the only skirt neces- 
sary beneath is the short petticoat which many use to take 
the place of a chemise. Others have the three ruffles 
trimmed with point de Paris lace and insertion, or else with 
Medici lace, 

Cambric petticoats of walking length are only two yards 
and a half wide. They are closely fitted in front, having a 
narrow gored front breadth, single side gores, and a straight 
back breadth. These also have no belt, but are hemmed 
over at top or faced, and are drawn up by tapes passing 
through the casing. They have a balayeuse ruffie sewed in 
at the foot, and another above it, simply tucked, or with 
hem-stitched border or embroidery. The short petticoat 
worn beneath is similarly made, the front shaped like a yoke 
by facing, and the back a closed straight breadth. 


THE BOLERO CORSET COVER, ETC. 
The Bolero waist is a pretty cover for the shoulders, lap 
like a fichu orf*the bust, and straight across the back below 
the arms. 


It protects the dress waist about the shoulders, 
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and does not conceal handsome corsets nor add even one 
slight thickness about the waist-line. It is made of nainsook, 
or of surah, Chiva silk, or even of flowered foulard, and is 
edged with lace, the ends of the front being fastened by a 
pretty brooch. Belted corset covers or low-necked baby 
waists are for slender figures that need slight rounding out. 
Iligh-necked cambric covers ure fitted by long forms that 
extend to the shoulder seams, and by short side forms under 
the arms. A yoke of lace or embroidery is the favorite 
trimming, and most are cut low about the throat, either in a 
point or else a Pompadour square. 





SURPLICE AND WATTEAU GOWNS. 


Night-gowns of cambric, nainsook, batiste, or domestic 
muslin are made of two full breadths widened at the foot by 
side gores, the top in box-pleats at the back, the front lapped 
in surplice fashion to the left, or with a yoke of tucks, or 
of insertions of lace or embroidery. For those who never 
fasten the top button are low-throated gowns with wide 
turned-over collars of the material or of the trimming, while 
for those who need warmth about the neck are high stand- 
ing ruffles, either single or double, of embroidery or of lace. 
Sleeves are cut full and high at the top, and shoulder seams 
are quite short. All the seams are doubled as in the Eng- 
lish bag seam, or else they are joined by narrow beading. 
Elaborate gowns for trousseaux and for the wedding set are 
handsome enough for room wrappers. They have deep 
pointed revers of lace coming up widely over the shoulders 
and pointed in the back, and they are belted across the front 
with ribbon or with insertion, or else they have a jacket ef- 
fect in front, and the back falls in a broad Watteau pleat 
from a yoke of tucks and lace insertion. Deep falling ruf- 
fles are on the neck of others, extending in jabots low in 
front, while still others have the Byron collar with square 
corners, or the sailor collar pointed low in front and square 
in the back. Bridal sets of India linen, costing $145 for 
the three pieces, have the Watteau gown crossed to a belt in 
front, and trimmed with needle- work and Valenciennes 
lace of very fine quality. Inexpensive gowns of domestic 
cambric, as neatly made with doubled seams as are the finer 
models, have a doubled straight yoke in the back, with very 
full front gathered on the shoulder seams, then shirred across 
from the lower part of the armholes, the shirring covered 
with neat Hamburg embroidery, like that used for a ruffle 
around the neck and down the front to the waist-line. The 
sleeves have two seams, and are cut to round high above the 
shoulders, are gathered at the elbow, and then drawn in by 
a band of fine tucks finished by an embroidered frill that 
falls low on the hands. Still others are lower at the throat, 
and have a sailor collar of the material doubled, with an em- 
broidered insertion let in an inch above the edge. Wide 
turned-back cuffs match the collar. 


OTHER GARMENTS. 


The belted Marguerite chemise is in favor with those who 
do not wear a corset cover and short petticoat in preference 
to chemises of any kind. This pretty garment is of nain 
sook, lawn, or cambric, with a belt of embroidered beading 
in front, through which is drawn a belt ribbon after it has 
crossed outside the full back. It is rounded very low at the 
shoulders, and is without sleeves, a deep fall of lace or of em- 
broidery tinishing the neck in bertha fashion. A square half- 
low yoke of fine hand embroidery is also new for chemises, 
while others have a circular yoke made up of tucks and in- 
sertion. Simplest of all, and in excellent taste, are the 
sacque-shaped chemises with neat embroidery dove near the 
scalloped edge of the neck, or with beading through which 
baby-ribbon is drawn, while others have two or four button- 
holes in front for wider ribbons to pass through and be tied 
in a square bow. There are no sleeves in such chemises, the 
armholes being embroidered to match the neck. 

Drawers are worn short and very wide—indeed, almost as 
wide as the divided skirts. Those for slender women have 
a yoke front, and drawn full back with tapes in a casing; 
for stouter figures they have a deep yoke all around, or else 
they are fitted at the top by darts, as the petticoats are. The 
trimmings are ruffles of lace or embroidery headed by bead- 
ing, or a puff of the material with ribbon drawn through 
and tied in a square bow. 

Ribbed vests, or else union suits that are half long, form- 
ing short drawers, are worn in lisle-thread or in silk, or in 
mixed silk and wool of light weight, throughout the sum- 
mer. The corsets are next put on, then the drawers of cam- 
bric or of nainsook or India linen. Over these are worn the 
Bolero corset cover and a short petticoat, with a bell pet 
ticoat of cambric, nainsook, or of surah silk. If greater 
warmth is required, there are petticoats of ribbed silk or of 
wool woven to cling closely about the hips and add nothing 
to the size. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. ARNOLD, 
ConstaBLe, & Co.; JAaMEs McCrerery & Co.; B. ALtMan & 
Co.; and J. & J. Casn. 


PERSONAL. 


Ir is but natural that the many friends of Miss Amelia B. 
Edwards should feel a degree of chagrin in her behalf at 
the official announcement that the pension granted her was 
**in recognition of her services to literature and archeology, 
and in consideration af her inadequate means of support.” 
Miss Edwards never made a plea of poverty, nor was she 
aware of its having been made for ber. If she had an 
anxiety, it was only lest she should have to encroach upon 
her capital, which it was ber heart's desire to preserve intact 
for the foundation of the Professorship of Egyptology. 
When she accepted the pension, she believed it to be, as it 
should have been, simply in acknowledgment of her achieve- 
ments in her chosen study; otherwise she would most cer- 
tainly have declined it as a matter both of principle and of 
personal pride. 

—The Invalids’ Auxiliary of the “Shut-in Society” sup- 
ports a native nurse in the Margaret Williamson Hospital at 
Shanghai, China. It is also raising funds to endow a bed in 
— hospital, to be known as the ‘‘ Shut-in Society's 


—The Emperor of Austria has honored with a special 
medal Madame Rose Holub, who shared the dangerous ex- 
— of her husband's expedition to central Africa. 

er bravery and efficiency were conspicuous during the 
sufferings of the party in their eight months’ flight from 
savages. ‘ 

—Mrs. Edison is said to prefer the light of ordinary 
candles to that of the finest incandescent lights. 

—Nearly every woman read in her childhood the prett 
stories by A. L. O. E. (A Lady of England). 
real name is Miss Sarah Tucker, and now the re 
from India that she is seriously ill. 





The author's 
port comes 
She went to that coun- 
try as a missionary when she was over fifty years of age; 





and now, at nearly sixty, she is so badly broken down by the 
climate that her recovery is doubtful. 


—Most do not know that the name of the Society 
of Christian vor was first applied to a church in 
Brooklyn. When Dr. Edward Eggleston acce a call to 


what is now the Lee Avenue Co! tional Church of that 
city, it was with the understanding that it should be thor- 
oughly undenominational, and the new pastor named it the 
** Church of Christian Endeavor.” When Dr. Eggleston left 
it, after five years’ pastorate, its present name was assumed. 

—Mr. John Burroughs usually spends his summers in col- 
lecting materials for his winter's work. With this end in 
view he hunts and fishes and tramps through the woods, and 
his account of what he sees at such times is written out 
when the cool days come. 

—Not only is the Duke Karl Theodor, of Bavaria, an able 
ophthalmic physician, but his wife has pursued the same 
studies, and is of great assistance-to her husband in his large 
practice. 

—The influence of Queen Christina of Spain is constantly 
exercised against the national pastime of bull-fighting, but 
her example of —— herself from the royal box at the 
arena has as yet had but little effect. Every Sunday at least 
sixteen thousand people witness the bull-fighting in Madrid. 

—Of the $200,000 fund needed for the erection.of dermito- 
ries for the women students of the new University of Chicago, 
$118,190 was raised in four weeks’ time by the Women’s 
Club of Chicago. Nancy Foster, widow of tie date Dr. 
Foster, gave $50,000 of this, and $50,000 was also contrib- 
uted by Elizabeth G. Kelly. 

—The University of Chicago has gained a prize in secur- 
ing Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer as etary dean of the wo- 
men’s department. Mrs. Palmer was a student at Michigan 
University as a girl, and afterwards taught there and at 
Geneva Lake, Wisconsin. For two years she held the chair 
of History at Wellesley College, ps for six years she was 
President of that college. During all this time she remained 
Miss Freeman, but in 1887 she resigned her Presidency to 
marry Professor George Herbert Palmer, of Harvard, and 
after a year’s travel abroad with her husband, she settled 
down to private life in Cambridge. There and in Boston 
she has been prominent in social circles. Mrs. Palmer is a 
strong advocate of coeducation. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE FOR AUGUST. — An admirable 
number. Nothing in current periodical literature better deserves to 
become a vacation companion.—N. Y. Times. — A number that 
will make a delightful summer companion —Observer, N. Y. 


ON CANADA’S FRONTIER. Sketches of History, Sport, 
and Adventure; .and of the Indians, Missionaries, Fur- 
traders, and Newer Settlers of Western Canada. By 
JULIAN RALPH. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$2 50. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. By JOHN NICHOL, LL.D., M.A. 
1zmo, Cloth, 75 cents. In the “English Men of 
Letters Series,’’ a complete list of which will be sent by 
the publishers, on application. 


FROM THE BOOKS OF LAURENCE HUTTON. With 
Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. Uniform 
with HARPER’S AMERICAN ESSAYISTS, comprising: 
Criticism and Fiction, by William Dean Howells; As 
We Were Saying, by Charles Dudley Warner; From 
the Easy Chair, by George William Curtis; and Concern- 
ing All of Us, by Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


THAT WILD WHEEL. A Novel. By FRANCES ELEANOR 
TROLLOPE. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 So. 


YOUNG LUCRETIA, AND OTHER STORIES. By MARY 
E. WILKINS, Author of “A New England Nun, and 
Other Stories,” ‘A Humble Romance, and Other Sto- 
ries,’’ etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25. (In “‘ Harper’s Young People Series.’’) 


AUNT ANNE. A Novel. By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 
Author of ‘‘Love Letters of a Worldly Woman,”’ etc. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. . 


A LETTER OF INTRODUCTION. A Farce. By W.D. 
HOWELLS. Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 
cents. (In ‘*Harper’s Black and White Series.’’) 


City FESTIVALS. By Witt CARLETON, Author of 
‘Farm Ballads,” ‘‘City Ballads,” etc. Illustrated. 
Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 00; Gilt Edges, 
$2 50; Full Seal, $4 00. 


MRS. KEATS BRADFORD. A Novel. By Maria LOUISE 
PooL, Author of “‘Roweny in Boston.’’ Saally,”’ etc. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 26 


THE MAGIC INK, and Other Stories. By WILLIAM 
BLack, Author of “ A/Princess of Thule,” etc. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, Ciom, $1 25. 


THE PURITAN «HOLLAND, ENGLAND, AND AMERICA. 
An Introduction to American History. By DOUGLAS 
CAMPBELL. Two volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $5 00. (Jn a Box.) 


LITERARY LANDMARKS OF LONDON. By LAURENCE 
HuTTON. (New Edition.) I\\lustrated with over 70 
Portraits. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 


THE VENETIANS. A Novel. By M. E. BRADDON, Au- 
thor of ‘“‘ John Marchmont’s Legacy,” etc. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


PustisHed BY HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 
The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. HAKPEr’s CATALOGUE 
will be sent to any address on receipt oMTen Cents in stamps. 
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the aid of a classical 
dictionary and an 
encyclopedia she ar- 
rived at the conclu. 
sion that a Greek 
dinner would be as 
chic and unique an 
affair as could be 
given So she set 
her wits to work to 
make the best imita 
tion of a feast in the 
days of Pericles that 
could be compassed 
in New York in the 
nineteenth century 
As her purse was 
generously supplied 
she was not with 
held by any consid- 


2.—Corrrure iN Byzantine Stryite.—[See Fig 
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A GREEK FEAST IN GOTHAM 


erations of economy from making the most 


of modern means to bring about the antique 


1 wealthy 


be. repast was designed by 
ye soul was to 


woman .the longing of wh 


devise some new mode of entertaining. By 
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result she desired. 
The invitations to the dinner were stirely 
unlike any others ever issued in New York, 


for they were engraved on parch 
ment, in English, to be sure, but 
the letters were angular and in 
quaint imitation of Greek charac 
ters. Each scroll was headed with 
the monogram of the hostess paint- 
ed in silver and enclosed in an en 


graved laurel wreath, while the 
scrolls were rolled, bound with 
violet ribbons, and these secured 


with silver seals. 

It was an incongruous - looking 
company that gathered in the draw- 
ing-room of the hostess at the hour 


indicated on the invitations. The 
men wore the correct evening 
dress of the present period, al 


though there had been futile at- 
tempts made to induce them to don 
Greek costumes. But they had 
all stoutly refused, each evidently 
agreeing with that one of their 
number who had declared that he 
would not appear in a chiton unless 
he might be allowed to wear with 
it a modern high collar. 

The women were charming in 
their versions of the Greek dress 
rendered in soft stuffs of different 
colors, though there was a trifling 
departure from accuracy in the 
silks of which some of them had 
made their gowns. A certain man 
of the company who 
was possessed by a 
wild desire to know 
whether the young 
women had copied 
Hellenic fashions to 
the extent of wearing 
sandals, finally suc- 
ceeded in ascertain- 
ing that at least three 
of the fair ones had 
on the daintiest of 
French slippers of 
gray Suéde. All, 
however, had atoned 
for this dereliction 
by dressing their hair 
in the mode set by 
Greek statues, and 
adorning their heads 
with fillets. 

During the pause 
in the drawing-room 
after the guests were 
assembled and before 
dinner was an- 
nounced (by a butler 
in a dress suit), a lov- 
ing-cup was passed. 
The contents of this 











4] The plate for each wo- 


Fig. 3.—Corrrure with SHect. Drapem. 
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were a delicious rose punch, and 
the oddly shaped, two-handled 
cup. was of gold repoussé-work 
set with uncut jewels. 

In the dining-room everything 
that could be done bad been done 
to change the appearance of the 
ordinary ealle a manger. The 
furniture had been removed, the 
floor spread with a = cloth, 
and the walls covered with palms 
and branches of hemlock. The 
ceiling was almost concealed by 
smilax and ferns, and here and 
there hung ropes of smilax and 
roses. The centre chandelier 
was gone, and in its place swung 
a frame of antique bronze, from 
which depended, by bronze 
chains, four Psyche lamps. 

The table was fairl 
dazzling. It was laid wit 
a fine white cloth, cover- 
ed with white gauze em- 
broidered with silver,and 
this was strewn from end 
to end with rose petals. 
In the centre of the table 
played a fountain of per- 
fumed waters, while in 
the water surrounding it 
were tiny gold and silver 
fish. Around the basin 
of the fountain was a 
massive wreath of roses. 
At each end of the table 
lay a great cornucopia 
turned on its side, and 
from these rolled fruits, 
The contrast of the rich 
coloring of the fruits 
with the white and silver 
of the cloth was striking 
and beautiful. 

The seats for the cuests 
were couches spread with 
white fur rugs, and piled 
with white and gold 
cushions; but in defer- 
ence to the customs of 
the day, the guests did not 
recline, but sat around 
the board. 

The table service con- 
sisted chiefly of antique 
dishes of silver and gold, 
and of old cut glass. 


man was sect in a wreath 

of laurel fastened with a 

knot of roses. At every 
place stood seven wine-glasses, 
their stems twined with tiny garlands of 
violets. 

The menu cards were of white edged with 
silver. The menu itself was in Greek, en 
graved in violet lettering, but the dishes it 
indicated were purely French. 

The feast began with oysters on the half- 
shell, and these were followed by a soup, 
served to the guests in shallow silver bowls. 
With it were passed small wafers of un- 
leavened bread. The first fish was salmon 
with a sauce grecque; but the second fish 
course was of a white-fish rubbed smooth, 
highly seasoned with anchovy paste, and 
formed into smal] domino shapes. Two or 
three of these were served to each guest, and 
with them were passed sliced cucumbers. 

An entrée of sweetbreads followed, and an- 
other of chicken au supréme, succeeded by 
the regulation filet de beuf with mushroom 
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sauce. 


The sorbet was served in Greek vases 


of odd and graceful designs. 
The game was duck, and the salad was 


lettuce arranged on 


plates of pale green 


glass, and with these was passed to each 
guest a salt-cellar in the shape of a Psyche 


Fig. 4.—Back View or Corrrvne, Fie. 
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lamp. The oil was contained in graceful flagons, and no 
other dressing than this accompanied the salad. 

There was a long succession of sweets next, and these 
comprised pastry, Nesselrode pudding, glacé fruits, and the 
like. The ices that concluded the dessert were enclosed in 
large pink natural roses from which the inside petals had 
been removed. The usual Aors-d'wuvres, olives, radishes, 
salted almonds, and pistachio-nuts, with which the ancient 
Greeks may or may not have been familiar, accompanied 
the dinner, and the fancy cakes and bonbons were in all 
varieties of violet and rose coloring. Café noir was served 
after the fruit, and the guests were given their choice of 
Kimmel, Chartreuse, maraschino, or Curacoa as a powsse 
café. The crowning anachronism was perpetrated when 
cigars and cigarettes were passed after the ladies had retired 
to the drawing-room 

During all the dinner an orchestra of mandolins and zithers 
played behind a curtain of roses and smilax twined together 
in ropes pendent in an archway like a bamboo portiére. 

The favors were in keeping with the splendor of the feast. 
Each woman found at her place, besides a bouquet de corsage 
of superb American Beauty roses, a delicate handkerchief of 
bolting-cloth, the edges worked in pink silk to simulate the 
petals of a rose. The handkerchief was filled with violets 
and rose leaves, and tied with a silver ribbon in such fashion 
as to give the gathered edges of the mouchoir the appearance 
of a big rose. The men’s boutonniéres were of violets; and 
by every guest’s plate was a motto that when opened was 
found to contain a bit of jewelry in some dainty Greek de- 
sign. The dinner cards were lyre-shaped, and painted with 
violets and roses. 

The feast began at eight o'clock; it closed at quarter be- 
fore twelve. In spite of the lateness of the hour, the guests 
lingered in the drawing-room for some time, chatting prin- 
cipally about the evening’s entertainment. There was no 
doubt that it had been a success, no question that it had been 
unique, and the hostess felt she had reason to plume herself 
upon having achieved even so imperfect an imitation of the 
accessories of a Greek repast. 


OUR HUMBLE SERVANTS. 


S° much of our comfort depends on our feet that it is 
WO worth while to put some thought into making them com- 
fortable. The feet are possessed of great retaliatory power. 
If we force them to work in tight shoes or clumsy ill-darned 
stockings, if we keep them going when they need rest, or 
oblige them to remain long in painful positions, we will 
surely suffer for our abuse of these long-suffering members. 
Mothers should pay special attention to their children’s feet 
and to their choosing of shoes which fit perfectly and easily, 
without too much pressure or too great looseness. Both are 
hurtful. But this of itself is a vast subject. 

In the case of our own feet, a few simple precautions and 
cares will be found “ worth while.” A sixth of an inch isn’t 
much, but it is the difference in each size of a shoe, and it 
will pay well to see that one’s shoes are not one-sixth of an 
inch too short. That sixth may make the difference between 
happiness and misery. And when the difference between 
happiness and misery is only one-sixth of an inch, pride 
should be allowed to retreat that sixth, and allow one’s shoes 
to fit easily. 

Again, the feet are always alightiy swollen and seemingly 
larger in the morning than at night. Perhaps they grow 
that much every night. At all events it is well to humor 
their idiosyncrasy by putting on shoes which fit loosely 
when we first get up. They can be changed later, when the 
feet are “‘ broken in” to their day's work. To force them 
into a too tight shoe at first will result in pain to them, and 
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consequently to their owner. Discretion is 
the better part of valor. 

If you are obliged to be on your feet all 
day, it is an immense relief to change your 
shoes occasionally. You will be astonished 
to find how much this simple artifice will 
rest tired feet. There is always a practical 
reason for such refreshment. No two shoes 
compress the foot in exactly the same place; 
so it is rested in one sore spot, although it 
may be getting tired in another. But a 
change of work is rest, as a change of pain 
sometimes brings ease to the sufferer. 
knew a man once who often had dreadful 
toothache, and when the infliction was worst, 
he used to hold his finger in the flame of the 
gas until he burned it. He declared it re- 
lieved his toothache. I have no doubt it 
took his mind from the subject. But per- 
haps this is wandering into the mind-cure 
question. 

Tender feet are much relieved by bathing 
in hot water having in solution a good hand- 
ful of common salt. Hold the feet in until 
the water cools off, rubbing in an upward 
direction with a rough towel. This is very 
good to use after long standing or walking 
has made the feet ‘‘lame”; or when they 
burn and sting at night after a day in the 
kitchen. 

A couple of table-spoonfuls of ammonia is 
also said to be good for adding to a foot-bath. 
Some recommend colc water for bathing the 
feet, but hot water has elways been of so 
much more service to me that I speak confi- 
dently of its virtues. 

Frequent bathing of the feet not only adds 
to immediate comfort and preserves their 
strength and elasticity, but also helps to keep 
them in good shape. And why should not a 
shapely foot be as proper an object of pride 
and complacency as a pretty hand? 

As to various diseases of nails and feet, 
there are many such, causing pain and dis- 
comfort, and the cures thereof are as numer 
ous, But the simple hints I have given are 
useful to every one, and may prove an ounce 
of prevention which will make the cure su- 
perfluous. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
CHECKLEY SEES A GHOST. 


yO Checkley, watching every evening, 

though not alwsys at the same time, 
sooner or later the same discovery was cer 
tain to come. It happened, in fact, on Fri 
day evening, the day after Athelstan shook 
hands with Mr. Edmund Gray. On that 
night he left the office between six and sev 
en, walked to his lodgings in Clerkenwell, 
made himself a cup of tea, and hurried back 
to Gray's Inu. Here he planted himself, as 
usual, close to the passage in the northeast 
corner of South Square, so that he could slip 
in on occasion ona be effaced. Like many 
of the detective tribe, or like the ostrich— 
fount of many fables—he imagined himself 
by reason of this retreat entirely hidden from 
the observation of all. Of course the exact 
contrary was the result. The policeman re- 
garded him with the liveliest curiosity; the 
laundresses watched him daily; the news- 
paper vender came every evening from the 
gateway to see what this ancient spy was do- 
ing, and why he lurked stealthily in the pas- 
sage, and looked out furtively. He was one 
of the little incidents or episodes which vary 
the daily routine ofJife in the Inn. Many of 
these occur every year; the people who come 
to their offices at ten and go away at five know 
nothing about them; the residents who leave 
at ten and return at six or seven or twelve 
know nothing about them. But the service 
know; and they talk and conjecture. Here 
was an elderly man—nay, an old, old man— 
apparently eighty years of age. What did 
he want, coming night after night to hide 
himself in a passage and peer out into the 
square? What, indeed? The peliceman, 

* Begun in Hanrer’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXV 
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who had done duty in Hyde Park, could tell 
instructive stories from his own experience 
about frisky age; the laundresses remem- 
bered gentlemen for whom they had “ done,” 
und pranks with which those gentlemen 
amused themselves; but no ove knew a case 
parallel to this, Why should an old man 
stand in the corner and secretly look out into 
the square? He generally arrived at half 
past seven, and he left his post at nine, when 
it was too dark to see across the square 
Then he went to the Salutation and enjoyed 
society, conversation, and a cheerful glass, 
as vou bave seen 

The time he chose was unfortunate, be- 
cause Mr. Edmund Gray, when he called at 
his chambers, generally did so at half past 
six or seven, on his way to the Hall of Sci 
ence. Kentish Town. Therefore Checkley 
might have gone on watching for a long 
time—say an eon—watching and waiting in 
vain. But an accident happened which re 
warded him richly for all his trouble. It 
was on Friday. Elsie, provided by this time 
with a latch-key to the chambers, arrived at 
Gray's Inn at six She was going to spend 
the evening with the Master. She walked 
in, ascended the stairease—Mr. Gray had not 
yet arrived—opened the door, shut it behind 
her, and entered the room 

The hand of woman was now visible in 
the general improvement of the room, The 
windows were clean and bright; the wain 
scoted walls had been cleaned, the ceiling 
whitewashed; the carpet had been swept and 
the furniture dusted: there were flowers on 
the table; there was an easel, on which stood 
Elsie’s fancy portrait of Mr. Dering, so won 
derfully like Mr. Gray—a speaking likeness; 
hooks lay about the table—they were all 
hooks on the Labor Question; on the Social 
Question; on the Problems of the Day; all 
the books on all the questions with which 
men now torture themselves, and think there 
by to advance the coming of the Kingdom 
of Heaven. There were new curtains, dainty 
curtains of lace, hanging before the win 
dows; the window - blinds themselves were 
clean and new. Elsic looked about her with 
a certain satisfaction; it was her own doing, 
the work of her own hand, because the old 
laundress was satisfied to sit down and look 
on. *‘ At the least,” she said, ‘‘ the poor dear 
man has a clean room Then she remem 
bered that in a day or two she would leave 
him to his old solitude, and she sighed, 
thinking how | clung to her and leaned 
upon her, and already looked upon her as his 
“ A clean room,” she said, ** when 
I have left him. Perhaps he will leave the 
room too, and be all day long what he used 
to be. Sane or mad? I love him best when 
he is mad.” 

The table was covered with manuscripts 
These were part of the great work which he 
was about to give to the world 

Elsie had never seen the room behind this. 
A guilty curiosity seized her. She felt like 
the youngest of Bluebeard’s wives. She felt 
the impulse; she resisted; she gave way ; 
she opened the door and looked in 

She found a room nearly as large as the 
sitting- room. The windows were black with 
dust and soot. She opened one, and looked 
out upon a small green area outside, littered 
with paper and bottles and all kinds of 
jetsam. ‘The floor of the room was a couple 
of inches deep with dust; the chairs and the 
dressing-table were deep in dust. The bed 
was laid, but the blankets were devoured b 
moths; there was not a square inch left 
whole. It looked as if it had been brought 
in new and covered with sheets and blankets 
and se left, the room unopened, the bed un- 
touched, for the ten years of Mr. Edmund 
Gray's tenancy 

Between the bedroom and the sitting-room 
was a small dark room, containing a bath, a 
table for washing up, knives and forks in a 
basket, teacups and saucers 

“The pantry,” said Elsie, ‘‘ and the scul- 
lery, and the house-maid’s closet, all together 
Oh! beautiful! And to think that men live 
in such dens —and sleep there contentedly 
night after night in this lonely, ghostly old 
place! Horrible!” A rattling behind the 
wainscoting warned her that ghosts can show 
themselves even in the daytime. She shud- 
dered, and retreated to the sitting - room. 
Here she took a book and sat by the open 
window, heedless of the fact that she could 
be seen by any one from the square 

It was seven o'clock before Mr. Edmund 
Gray arrived, ‘‘ Ah! child,” he cried, ten 
dlerly, ‘‘ you are here before me. I was de 
layed—some business. What was it? Pshaw! 
I forget everything. Never mind—I am 
here; and before we take a cab, I want you 
once more to go through with me the points 
of my new Catechism. Now, if you are 
ready.” 

Quite ready, Master.” 


successor 


At half past seven Checkley arrived at his 
corver and took a preliminary survey of the 
square. ‘‘ There he is,” said the policeman. 
* There he is again,” said two laundresses 
conversing on a door-step. “ There he is, as 
usual,” said the newspaper man. “ Now,” 
asked all in a chorus, “‘ what's he want 
there?” 

Mr. Checkley looked out from his corner, 
saw no one in the square, and retreated into 
his passage. Then he looked out again, and 
retreated again. If any one 1 through 
the passage, Checkley was always walkin 
off with great resolution in the opposite di- 
rection. 

Presently, in one of his stealthy peerings, 
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he hepuesie’ to look up. Then he started; 


he shaded his eyes; he looked his hardest. 
Yes; at the open window, freely displayed, 
without the leust attempt at concealment, he 
saw the head and face of Miss Elsie Arundel. 
There! There! What more was necessary? 
Edmund Gray was Athelstan Arundel, or 
George Austin, or both—and Elsie Arundel 
was an accomplice after the act. There! 
There! He retreated to the seclusion of the 
passage and rubbed his hands. ‘This would 
please Sir Samucl. He should hear it that 
very night. This ought to please him very 
much, because it made things so clear at last. 
There she was—upstairs, in the chambers 
of Mr. Edmund Gray—in the very room! 
There! There! There! 

Perhaps he was mistaken. But his sight 
was very good—for distant things. In read- 
ing a newspaper he might make mistakes, 
because he was one of those elderly persons 
who enjoy their newspaper most when they 
can nail it upon the wall and sit down to read 
it from the other side of a large room. He 
looked up again. The setting sun shining 

( Cuntinued on page 665, Supplement.) 


A VOICE IN THE NIGHT. 
BY LOUISE STOCKTON. 


‘Aud the word of the Lord waa precious in those 
days; there waa no open vision,” 


TOT only in our village, but for miles 
LN around the country, everybody knows 
the story of Lemuel Latimer’s strange ex- 
perience, but it is explained in very differ- 
ent ways. There are some who say the whole 
affuir was buta series of coincidences; others 
who assert that any man, even such as Lem- 
vel, starting out in search of adventures, 
would be sure to find them, while still others 
laugh and say nothing. For my own part, 
I took the story as Lemuel gave it me; and 
as he looks at it,sodol. Neither of us tries 
to explain it, and, in truth, where would be 
the use? That it is true, there are many peo- 
ple to testify; how it came to pass, there is 
no one to tell. 

It happened in this way. Lemuel was 
asleep in his bed when he was suddenly 
awakened by a great light, which filled the 
room so he could see everything as though 
it was day, even to The Golden Treasury, 
which was lying on his table open at the 
page where he had been reading before he 
went to bed. At first he was a little con- 
fused by the radiance, but then perceiving 
the moon was shining, and remembering 
it was the harvest-moon, and, therefore 
brilliant, he smiled, and would have gone 
to sleep again. But this he could not 
do, and he was the more willing to stay 
awake because it had always appeared to 
him that it was almost a wickedness to be 
sluggish and refuse to watch the glory of 
God as it is revealed in the skies at night. 
And so, lying there, many thoughts came 
into his mind, and it seemed to him that per 
haps one of the reasons why God has so with- 
drawn Himself from us, and why we no long 
er understand His dispensations, is because 
we now live in the day only, when the bustle 
of the affairs of the ware pushes away all 
revelations of the Divine will. In the olden 
time, when both the shepherd and the trav 
eller slept out under the stars, and gave their 
attention to the sights and the sounds which 
belong to God, such as the shooting of the 
stars, or their tranquil passage in the dark- 
ness, or the moan of the dove and the rustle 
of the leaves—which is different from their 
rustle in the daytime—they came nearer to 
the heart of the Creator of all things, and 
comprehended much that is now unknown 
to us. There is nothing truer, as Lemuel 
often says, than this, ‘that the thing we 
hear is the thing we listen for”; and, as I 
once heard a minister say, upon the one 
night of the world there must have been, as 
now, wise people —s by the light of 
lamps, and great people awake feasting in 
their palaces, but it was not to them the 
message came, but to the watchers of the 
works of God. Often as I am awake at 
midnight | feel there is a great holiness vis- 
iting the earth, and I wonder if the angels 
are not at the moment singing, and if, al- 
though we cannot hear them, we do not feel 
there is a difference. Hard indeed must be 
the heart that does not understand this, and 
which in the night does not have thoughts 
strange and solemn. For my own part, at 
such times I remember with great peace that 
when my dear aunt Eunice died, it was in 
the night, and when we found her in the 
early morning—having no thought that she 
was to go so soon—she was lying, with the 
sweetest smile on her face, and her eyes open 
and clear, looking up to the skies through 
her ivied window as if she had watched the 
messengers coming for her through the air, 
and had gone away with them as a child takes 
the hand of its mother and passes into the 
garden with her. And if I may stop to speak 
of some of the fancies we have, Lemuel and 
I, one of them is that God is still creatin 
worlds, and that when the astronomers finc 
one they have never seen before, it is not al- 
ways one that has simply been invisible, but 
may be one just placed in the universe. And 
so also they disappear, God saying to them, 
“Go in . the work appointed to you 
has been fulfilled!” We never speak of such 
fancies to the neighbors, as they would laugh 
at them, but we talk of them when we are 


alone. 
But I must now come to the story. As 


Lemuel was lying quietly thinking about 
such things, he heard a voice which said, 
“Go to the house of Simon the Tanner.” 
Now it is not reasonable that any man who 
reads his Bible as Lemuel does should pa 
any attention to such a saying as this. It 
was no more to him than one of the texts 
that come to us when we are going about our 
duties. So his mind strayed, and he planned 
some of the work for the next day-a little 
differently from what he had intended, and, 
for one thing, decided that he would not go 
to the mill, but stay and keep the men closely 
at their tasks. Then be went to sleep again, 
and when it began to be day he was awak- 
ened with the impression that his dead wife 
had laid her hand on his shoulder, just as she 
did in life when he overslept himself, and 
again he heard the voice saying, ‘‘ Go to the 
house of Simon the Tanner.” As this man 
had lived in Joppa ages ago, he laughed at 
the idea, and getting up, began to prepare 
for the day, but for some reason he made a 
mistake, and thinking it was Wednesday, in- 
stead of Tuesday, he put on his clean linen. 
Well, he had his breakfast and went into the 
field, but for some reason he could not settle 
to the labor, and finally he determined that 
he would go to the mill, and try if a ride 
would not rid him of what in a woman 
would have been called nervousness. But 
when he got out into the road from the lane 
which leads to the house, the horse deliber- 
ately started briskly in the opposite direction 
from which Lemuel meant to go, and when 
his master tried to turn him, he stood still. 
After severa| attempts to make him go tow- 
ards the mill, Lemuel gave him the rein. 
‘*Go, then, where you choose,” said he; “in 
the Lord’s name, choose your own road. If 
it is a day’s a or if it is intended that 
I shall travel preaching over 4he land as m 
father and my grandfather did before me, it 
is well.” 

Having spoken in this way, and really 
meaning what he said, he let the horse go 
as it would, and soon they were on the road 
that leads to Scrub Hill, going at a very good 
pace. Many a time have I since gone over 
this road with Lemuel, and he has pointed 
out to me every spot connected with the 
story. 

They had gone about ten miles, when the 
horse stopped in front of a little house 
where a Woman sat sewing upon the porch, 
who, when she saw a man stopping as if he 
did not know what to do next, arose and 
came to the gate. For a moment the two 
looked at each other, and she has since told 
me that she was alarmed, thinking he had 
come with bad news of her son, who was an 
engineer on a railroad; but when he asked 
if she could tell him where a man called 
** Simon the Tanner” lived, he seemed so con- 
fused that she laughed. 

** suppose,” she said, ‘‘ that you mean my 
husband, as he is so nicknamed, but bre is not 
a tanner, and his nar - is not Simon.” 

** It seems to me rather strange, then, that 
he should so be called,” Lemuel replied. 

The woman, who was very good-natured 
and comely, smiled again. ‘*It came about 
in this way. When we lived over in Penn- 
sylvania our post-office was Joppa, and my 
brother, who boarded with us, was named 
Peter, and when a man who lived near, and 
whose name was Cornelius, got into the way 
of coming to the house, nothing would do 
for some of the folks but that they must call 
my husband ‘Simon the Tanner.’ And, if 
you will believe it, after a while he was 
called that twice where he was by his own 
name once! In some way it seems to stick to 
_ perhaps because he thinks it a joke and 
tells it.” 

To this Lemuel made no reply, because, al- 
though he comprehended that thus far he 
had done right, he could see no intimation of 
what he was to do next, and was about to ask 
the woman where he would find her husband, 
when around the corner there came a funeral, 
and it was at once borne in upon him that he 
must follow it; and so, without a word, he 
turned his horse, and rode after the wagon 
that carried the body. 

It was truly a sorrowful and forlorn little 
funeral. There was a wagon drawn by oxen, 
in which lay the corpse,and around it, on hay 
7 up, sat two little children and a man. 

n a light cart, such as people about here 
carry truck around the neighborhood, was an 
old couple, and although there was not a 
tear shed, the whole party looked so misera- 
ble that Lemuel fancied they were grieving 
because they too were not dead. And thus 
they went a good many miles over a road 
that Lemuel hardly knew, creeping as the 
oxen choose to go, and no one taking the 
least notice of the stranger who had joined 
them. Presently one of the children went 
to sleep with her head on the coffin, and 
when I think of this, I cannot help the tears 
from coming into my eyes. It was late in 
the afternoon before they reached the grave- 
yard, which lay up on the side of a hill, and 
where many people were waiting, standing 
in a bunch around the oper grave. When 
the man saw them he began to tremble, and 
getting out of the wagon, he lifted the child 
who was asleep held it in his arms, 
—— it between himself and the people. 
The old couple took no notice of the crowd, 
bat climbing down waited for the ve- 
diggers to lift the coffin out. After it was 
placed in position ready to be lowered into 
the grave, there was a pause, and some of the 
men took off their hats as . 
the service to begin. Then the man 
looked up in a bewilderment. 
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“Where,” he said, in a weak and trem- 
bling voice, that yet was sharp—‘ where is 
Charles Holman? When we sent word that 
we were with the body of my daugh- 
ter, we ex not only the grave, but the 
minister, Where is Charles Holman? Is 
he no longer among you?” 

Now Lemuel had noticed that the coffin 
was too short for a man and too broad for a 
child, so he had supposed it to hold the 
mother of the children and the wife of the 
man who rode with them; but he had thought 
the old people were the parents of the man. 
After he had said this there was an awful 
silence, until it became plain that some one 
must answer, and they looked at each other 
as if they each felt it to be the duty of some 
one else. At last a voice from the very cen- 
tre of the group said: 

* He —_ not come. She sent him no 
message of repentance.” 

The old people flushed at this; but the 
man answered, sternly: 

“There was a message. The Lord sent 
for her! Surely this should be enough for 
Charles Holman.” 

And then, like a flash of great light, Lemuel 
comprehended, and knew that he had been 
sent to speak at the grave of this poor wo- 
man. at he should say did not trouble 
him, because when the Lord sends a messen- 
ger, He sends the message also. But getting 
down from his horse, he pushed his way 
through the little crowd, and standing by 
the grave, prayed that there might be peace 
upon the earth and rest in the life to come. 
After this he stood still, and for a moment 
harkened to his own heart. Then he spoke: 

“The thoughts of God are sometimes not 
clear, often seeming slow beyond our faith. 
How often in the fall of the year, when I 
have been ploughing the field, have my 
thoughts turned to the long and mysterious 
changes that were to take place before the 
seed which I should plant would become 
food! I have remembered how young and 
tender the blades would be; fit, it might 
seem, only for the sunshine and the dew; 
when the snow would come and heavily lie 
upon it, freezing as if it would kill; and then 
of the awakening spring and the ripening 
summer; of the mill that should crush it, of 
the yeast that would corrupt it, and the fire 
that would burn it, and of all the long and 
cruel processes that are needful before it is 
ready for us. And then it has seemed to 
me that if God was good to us, He would 
have given us food as He has given it to the 
birds, and we should have Time for our ber- 
itage instead of labor and trouble. Why 
should we, who are told that eternity is to be 
won through time, be absorbed in the strug- 
gle to live the life that is so short and in 
itself useless? If it is because of our wick 
edness, why should we of all creatures be 
wicked? We know that what is wickedness 
to us is nature in the beast of the field and 
the birds of the air. They not only slay 
their enemies, but they are permitted to kill 
their very young.” 

At this there was a great agitation among 
the people, as if they wondered how he could 
say this, and for a moment it seemed as if 
they were going to bid him stop. But he 
continued: 

** With many such vain meditations have I 
wearied myself when I have been alone and 
given up to profitless musing; but I cannot 
count it sin, because in my heart I have not 
questioned the wisdom of the Lord even 
while I wondered why He should have it so. 
It has been as if He said to me, ‘ What I do 
thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know 
hereafter.’ It may be that in this life the 
earning of rest is even sweeter than the rest 
itself, and it may mean what we cannot at 
all comprehend. But it is upon the hidden 
lessons of the Lord that I wish to speak to 
you. Of this brother who is in grief, and of 
these children who, it is clear, are bereaved, 
and of the father and the mother, I know no- 
thing, nor am I acquainted with the circum- 
stances of the death of the woman; but I was 
constrained to quit my work to search for 
them and then to follow them; whether 
it is meant that I can give comfort, I do not 
know. But as I came slowly over the roads 
to-day, with the dead in front of me, I 
thought much of our Lord, and not only of 
the griefs which He bore, but also of those 
He escaped. How great are the pains 
which He never personally knew, and how 
many the sorrows which He escaped! He 
never knew what it is to watch with the in- 
nocent eyes of a child the degradation of a 
parent, and to blush in after-years at the 
mention of his name.” (And here again 
was a little movement among the people, as 
if they wondered what he would next say.) 
** He never had a daughter dear to his heart 
snatched away by a swift and sudden 
death. He knew nothing of the wrong that 
can cut to the very soul because it is in- 
flicted by one of our own blood, of the 
grief without remedy, of the sin that cannot 
be atoned for; of these great afflictions so 
common among the children of men He had 

no personal knowledge, and yet what is 
there in this sorrowful life that He does not 
comprehend, and help us to bear? It is not 
without reason that we go to Him with all 
that so heavily Jadens us, nor without hope 
we throw upon Him the burdens which we 
can no longer carry. Which of us in the 


day of our affliction has not said, ‘Surely 
He was a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief’? And so it comes that one of the 
lessons given us to learn—one he came to 
teach —is this: that we shall comprehend 
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the desolation that has passed us by, and 
the bitterness of the cup which other lips 
must drink. That as He understood the 
suffering of the world, so shall we. Pain 
must mean more to us than the empty offer 
of sympathy or even the support of real 
help. It must be something to us—to us / 
And the knowledge shall give to us a 
greater tenderness, a new patience, a 
stronger courage. From every prison cell, 
from every dying bed, there goes a message 
to the free and the living that here is another 
weason for carrying iuto the daily life the 
example of the Lord—the helpful and the 
comprehending bearing of the sorrows of 
the world. We are newly bound to look at 
sin with eyes enlightened, with a tenderness 
that hesitates to condemn without know- 
ledge, and a charity that does more than for- 
give. This is what the coming into our 
midst meant to our Lord, In His heavenly 
life He saw our troubles, and as a Father He 
pitied us, but He came to realize what it 
was, And this was what He did for us. 
He did not heal without understanding 
what the new health was to mean, nor did 
He raise the dead without feeling the grief 
and the joy of those who had mourned.” 

Thus far had he gone, and perhaps might 
have got into a talk that would have missed 
the mark, when suddenly he stopped and 
said, as if he was forced to it: 

** Who was this woman?” 

At this they all looked at each other in as- 
tonishment. In spite of his telling them that 
he had not known her, they had not realized 
it; and it was beyoud thought that at ber 
grave, and in the presence of her husband 
and children, any one should ask such a 
question about her. And even the children 
who had been watching the coffin, which 
rested on the boards over the open grave, 
with ropes around it ready for lowering, felt 
the stir and looked up. As no one answered, 
Lemuel continued: 

‘I perceive,” he said, ‘‘ that she is known 
among you, and, | suppose, from her being 
brought so long a distance, she belongs to 
you. Who was she, and why is it that there 
is no one to pray at her grave?” 

Still there was silence. Then one of the 
company, and it was a woman, spoke: 

‘* She had another child, and she killed it.” 

This was so dreadful to say, there was a 
quick movement among the people and a 
shiver of horror, and they all turned to her 
with the greatest wonder; so she went away 
at once, tossing her head. 

Then Lemuel spoke again, and this was 
what he said, ‘It is given to me to declare 
to you all that she was unjustly accused, be 
ing innocent of what was laid to her charge.” 

And then, not at all comprehending what 
it was that he said, he passed out among the 
people, who silently made way for him, and 
he rode home again, quiet in mind, and per- 
fectly content to ask no reason for the errand 
upon which he had been sent. 

As far as Lemuel at that time was con- 
cerned, this is all of the story. Of course, in 
a little while there began to come rumors of 
what bad happened at the grave, and the 
crime with which the woman had been 
charged became known to us; and I, having 
a great interest in it all, gathered it up to- 
gether. It appears that she was a poor and 
sick woman when her baby was born, and 
she had been beard to say that if the Lord 
was truly merciful, He would have spared 
her the trouble of the child, and it the misery 
of the life before it. And after it was a few 
months old, when she had been alone in her 
house—her husband being away with some 
of his companions—the child died, and she 
went in the morning and notified some of the 
neighbors, who came in, to find it prepared 
for burial and wrapped in a shawl. Buta 
man who was curious lifted the wrappings, 
and, behold! there were marks around its 
neck which told a dreadful tale. The coroner 
was sent for, but nothing could be proved 
against the mother, who had been of good 
character; and as there was no one else who 
could be charged with the deed, the verdict 
of death at the hands of some person un- 
known was given. But as people must 
always have some one to accuse, many of her 
old friends hegan to look coldly upon her 
and her family, feeling it a disgrace to be re- 
lated to any one so miserable—and perhaps 
so guilty—no longer took any notice of her, 
and so she died. This was the story of the 
woman. 

Then it happened that some years after 
this, when Lemuel and I had been married, 
that one day, when I was sitting on the side 
porch putting the baby to sleep, there came 
a man who looked like « sailor, and who, 
although he was so impatient to see Lemuel 
that he kept going down the path to see if he 
could see him coming, still would not go to 
the field where he was mowing. He could 
not wait to sit down after Lemuel came, but 
at once said: 

‘*T have been away for over three years, 
and my one thought has been of you, being 
as it was I feared that you might die before 
I could see you. What was it that my wife 
told you?” 

For a moment we did not know what he 
meant; and then, in the same flash, we both 
understood he was the husband, and Lemuel 

replied: 

**She told me nothing. I never saw her.” 

“* How, then, could you know? Who was 
it that she told?” 

“That I cannot tell you. It was the Lord 
who spoke through me”—and upon this 
Lemuel will never bear any discussion— 
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“and what He meant I do not know. But 
you? How could you let ber go to the grave 
with such a charge against her?” 

** How could [ help it?” said the man; but 
then he suddenly gave a great ery, and sit- 
ting down on the bench buried his head in 
his hands. “Then there is no one to tell 
me!” And he beat his head as the negroes 
do. ‘But L know! [ know!” He looked 
up at my husband. “She told you that J 
did not do it? What else did the Lord tell 
you?” 

When he said this, I arose, and was going 
into the house with my baby, but he caught 
my gown as I passed him, and begged me 
to stay. 

** Your face is gentle as hers was,” he said, 
“and I can talk better before you. I think 
= will understand. You must not say,” 
re continued, ** that I let her go to her grave 
knowing all about it. How could I know? 
Even if I did it myself, Il afterwards remem- 
bered nothing about it, and as I tell you, she 
swore to me that I did not do it.” 

“ You were not in the house,” I said, feel- 
ing reproached because of his perplexities. 
“T have always heard that.” 

* Yes, IL know. There were plenty of peo- 

le to testify to that, but I was, all the same. 
Phey said | was at a tavern two miles away; 
but in the night I had got up out of their 
bed, and had gove home. 1 did not mean 
to return to the tavern, but my wife and I 
quarrelled about some money I wanted— 
that was what 1 went back for—and after 
she guve it to me, I did go back to the tavern, 
and [ went into the bed again, and there I 
was the next morning, and no one the wiser.” 

** How came she to give you the money if 
you had quarrelled about it?” said L. 

‘That is it! That is it! You have hit the 
nail on the head, mistress. Why did she 
give me themoney? And why, the next day 
when | came back, did she ery, and ask me 
why I had not gone to sea as | promised her 
I would do? 1 did not remember promising 
her —— I had the money in my pocket 
when I woke up, and I spent some of it be- 
fore I started for home.” 

“Then you had been drinking?” 

“Of course I had. But I never at any 
time meant to hurt her or the children. She 
knew that very well; and if ever I saw a 
bruise on her, and asked where she got it, 
even when she would say no one ought to 
know better than I did, she still knew I 
would not have done itif I had been myself.” 

Now there was no excuse that he could 
have given that would have made my hus- 
band more angry than this, and he said at 
once, very sharply, ‘‘Then you are the 
guilty one, and she took the blame?” 

* Now look here,” said he. ‘ I came back 
to this country to get you to tell me what she 
had told you. I saw at the grave that you 
were some sort of a preacher, and I have al- 
ways-known she had told you some story. 
But, mind, I don't say I did it. She swore 
to me, as I have told you, that I didn’t.” 

** But you know you did,” said I. 

‘* Now let us look at it reasonable. Sup- 
pose, for the sake of argument, that I did. I 
didn't know what I was about, but the law 
wasn't likely to mind that. I would have 
been hung. Now she didn't do it; that was 
clear. Nobody could have believed that 
she did, so the law hadn't any hold on her. 
Now if it had been you, if your husband had 
done such a thing, and you had it in your 
power to save his neck, would you have told 
on him? I put it to you.” 

**Oh, you miserable man!” I cried, and I 
stood up, for | was going right away, I was 
so angry. “Do you think my husband 
would have let all the people talk about me, 
and see me die, and come to the grave with 
no friend but the stranger who was sent by 
God to speak for me? 
worst man who ever lived; worse than Cain, 
who went out with the mark upon his brow, 
What do you mean by coming here with 
your confession, and not giving it to the 
world?” 

*‘Now look here”—and he got up and 
looked at me with a face that showed me 
how easy it would be for him to kill a little 
baby—‘* now I want you to mind what I say. 
She swore to me on the Bible that I did not 
do it—I saw to the whole thing, and I know 
what | say—and you had better look out if 
you say I did. I'd like to know how you'd 
go about proving it. I won't stand any non- 
sense about it, and there wasn’t a thing to 
show that I wasn’t miles away at the time.” 

There was nothing that could at that mo- 
ment have made me afraid, I was so angry, 
and I think I should have spoken no matter 
what would have happened, and I said out 
all that was in my mind. 

‘Be quiet!” t cried. ‘‘How dare you 
speak to me? Don't you think I know what 
happened? You killed the baby because 
she would not let you have the money. You 
did not mean to choke it so hard, but you 
wanted to frighten her. How dare you say 
that you do not remember it? You know 
all about it. Goaway! J loathe you!” 

And with this I went into the house and 
never saw him again. I do not know what 
Lemuel said to him, but the very next Sun- 
day my husband drove over to the place 
where she was buried, and because Charles 
Holman, who, it appeared, was her cousin, 
and ashamed of it, would not let him speak 
in the church, because he said there was no 
use in reviving a scandal, he went into the 
graveyard, where the people quickly gath- 

ered, and he told the whole story as he knew 
it, and left them to draw what they pleased 


I think you are the * 








from it, Then he came quickly back to me, 
because he had left me véry ill. I have heard 
there is a stone now over the womun’s grave, 
and on it is,‘‘ She suffered much.” 

It seems to me I would have said more 
than this. 


ADVERSITY. 


deere Life’s sky, storm-swept, cloud- 

overcast, 

My heart unsheltered cowers, and the rain 

Doth beat against her pitiless, till her pain, 

Benumbed at length by Grief's too piercing 
blast, 

Indifferent she beholds her greenery cast 

To heaven's four winds, nor seeks she to 
retain 

Some fragment of her summer garment, fain 

Therewith to hide her nakedness, but past 

The season of her budding, mute and chill. 

“Tere, Fate,” she thinks, “thou hast no 
more to do,” 

When, ‘midst the clouds, that darker grew 
the while, 

A ray of sunshine, struggling slowly through, 

Teaches her she has strength to suffer still, 

And with one gleam of joy doth all her pain 
renew. . J. SERRANO. 


THE SMALL OBLIGATIONS 
OF FRIENDSHIP. 


WONDER if the majority of people re- 

alize the full necessity of meeting obliga- 
tions to friends. Those of us who gladly 
break our costly boxes, giving our all in 
some supreme moment of adoration, may be 
great sinners when we meet the small de- 
mands of friendship. Do we comprehend 
the need of the steady purpose to show the 
ove for whom we have a real regard that she 
is not forgotten? 

It is x fact that the mere withholding of 
expression works often towards delicate, 
sensilive natures a greater disaster than some 
sudden seemingly cruel act unpremeditated 
would. Perhaps the greatest danger in neg 
lect is related to those who are far away, 
beyond the reach of our voice or sight of 
our eyes, 

A little lapse, if they were close at hand, 

might be explained, and the shadow that 
flitted above the relationship dispelled by a 
look of love; but distance bars out these 
signs, and so, for the friend who must de- 
pend upon the letter for communication, 
there needs to be a careful purpose and a 
steady loyalty to fulfil the obligations of 
correspondence. It happens often that one 
of the two friends is more happily situated 
and more favorably conditioned with respect 
to general social life than the other. It is 
sometimes the case, too, that the one with 
the greater social opportunities finds herself 
pressed by numerous duties, and, naturally, 
she seeks excuse for little neglects in this 
fact. 
Let this one, however, try to realize the 
situation of the one at the other end of the 
line who waits and trusts, but who at length, 
as the weeks pass,finds her heart sick through 
hope deferred. It is not necessary that full 
sheets, with recrossed pages, should be sent. 
A few lines penned frequently might hold 
the reassuring message. The letter would 
cost little to the writer, and would save the 
aroma of the friendship. 

The letters that we intended to write, how 
many they are! The letters that we might 
have sent if we had possessed the true sense 
of obligation to a friendship, stand against 
us upon the record of unfulfilled pledges. 

But we say if love is worthy its name it 
will trust on and always. Yes, it will; but 
does there not come a time when the weaken- 
ing effects of neglect force away the barriers 
that love has built against the tide of loss? 
There comes an hour when self-respect, too, 
clamors for its rights, and insists that the 
one-sided relationship is essentially lost. Ah, 
the blessed aroma of friendship! This is 
what sweetens life, giving to the weary heart 
new strength, offering inspiration, helping 
almost to create power in service. To some 
of us the friend is lost when this is scattered. 
Through it soul may meet the emergency of 
soul, and heart may sing to heart safe in the 
blessed secret of love. 

What care then should be taken to preserve 
it! And if signs of regard are of any use— 
as they must be until we pass into that do- 
main where we shall know as we are known 
—should we neglect to offer them? 

Mary R. BaLpwin. 


BOTANY AS A RECREATION. 
BY CAROLINE A. CREEVEY. 
Vil.—LEAVES.—(2.) 


_ arrangement of leaves on the stem is 

governed by certain inexorable rules. 
In general they are either opposite or alter- 
nate. Leaves are opposite when each node 
bears two, a half of the stem’s circumference 
separating them, The second pair will then 
be above and at right angles to the first, the 
third pair directly over the first, the fourth 
over the second, and so on. 

In the alternate arrangement the third 
leaf stands above the first, the fourth above 
the second, etc., and each second leaf is sep- 
arated from its nearest neighbor by half the 
circumference. 








One of the most common arrangements is 
that in the apple and cherry trees, and it 
may be represented by the fraction 3. That 
is, two-fifths of the circumference separates 
each leaf from its nearest neighbor, and a 
line will go twice around the stem before the 
sixth leaf is found above the first, the seventh 
above the second, and so on. 

Whorled leaves, like those of the common 
galium, are where three, five, or a 1 
number of leaves springing from the same 
node divide the stem equally between them. 

Pine and larch needles grow in a cluster 
or fascicle from the same node, which is re- 
garded as a shortened branch. 

Much is done by Mother Nature to insure 
the protection of her delicate leaf children. 
The fine fuzzy growth of hairs on the under 
side of many leaves has been spoken of as 
keeping dust and foreign particles from en- 
tering the stomata. Many leaves when in 
bud and tender are clothed with woolly 
hairs, which drop off when the leaf becomes 
older and stronger. By a thick growth of 
hairs, leaves are protected from the ravages 
of insects. Most plants which appear in early 
spring, in advance of the ants and larve of 
beetles, are, as might be expected, smooth or 
glabrous. Spines on leaves keep cattle from 
browsing upot them. Sir John Lubbock 
says that the upper leaves of the holly, which 
grow beyond the reach of cattle, are almost 
destitute of spines. The smoothness of ever 
greens is their protection, enabling them to 
shed snow easily, otherwise they might be 
broken down by the weight of snow masses. 
The same leaves are tough and leathery, in 
order the better to stand the wear and tear 
~ six, or seven, or sometimes ten years of 

ife. 

It almost seems as if nettles and thistles, 
the soldier class, were designed as protect- 
ors of a whole neighborhood of defenceless 
plants. A daisy may grow quite safely near 
a thistle or under a bramble. One of the 
wickedest plants is the cat-brier, of the smi- 
lax family. When one of these matted, 
prickly vines has planted itself directly across 
your pathway it is better to go around, nor 
seek for treasures which can only be obtain- 
ed by passing through the thorny branches. 

The stinging-nettle (Urtica dioica), like 
some other European importations, is a very 
undesirable immigrant. The plant (as all 
the species of Urtica) is covered with fine 
hollow hairs, at the base of which are glands 
secreting a poisonous fluid. The point of 
the hairs is as sharp as a bee's sting, and pen- 
etrates the skin upon the slightest pressure 
of the hand, when the poison from the gland 
below flows upward into the blood, often 
producing very serious consequences. The 
nettle loves the rich soil of old barn-yards, 
and generally indicates large quantities of 
nitrogen in the soil. The Lamium album, a 
perfectly harmless member of the Mint fam 
ily, resembles the Urtica so closely in its 
foliage that botanists will seldom venture 
to pluck it, unless it be in flower, when iis 
liplike corolla indicates its true character. 

Do leaves best fit their own trees? This 
ean be most easily answered by placing a 
branch from one tree among the leaves of 
another. This has been done. Ash leaves 
have been placed among horse-chestnuts, 
maples among hickories. They will leave 
great spaces unoccupied or else overlap. Na 
ture is economicai, and knowing that the 
good of the tree is best subserved by the 
presentation of the greatest possible area of 
chlorophyl! grains to the air and light, it is 
wonderful how, with reference to this end, 
she has adpated to one another the leaves, 
branches, and trunk of every tree. It is one 
of the evidences of design on the part of an 
intelligent Creator. 

It is generally supposed that leaves fall in 
the autumn because they die. This is not 
a correct view. If we break off a leafy 
branch, the leaves will soon wither, but not 
drop off. In fact, they will cling to the dried 
branch with greater tenacity than when they 
were green and alive, requiring some force 
to wrench or twist them off. In tropical 
climates they remain green much longer than 
in temperate countries, and their fall, when 
it does take place, is not just before the cold 
season, but during the hot dry season. Many 
of our own trees, as oaks and hornbeams, re 
tain their leaves dried and withered till the 
pressure of the new distending bud in spring 
displaces them. 

As in man, the seeds of his decay are born 
with him, so in the leaf-bud there may be 
discovered the rudiments of @ very delicate 

layer of cells, whose plane is at right angles 
to the plane of the leaf. When the time comes, 
this upright growth of cells enlarges, push 
ing from above downwards, cutting through 
the woody fibres of the stem like a knife 
blade. Thereafter, 


“At every guat, how the dead leaves fall!’ 


We have said that the food of plants is air 
and water, and that by assimilation the plant 
converts inorganic substances into organic, 
the leaves, by means of their chlorophyl 
grains, acting as the principal agents in this 
work. Besides, some leaves actually digest 
in the same way as our stomachs. The re- 
markable plants known as carnivorous, by 
means of glands upon the surface of their 
leaves exude an acid ferment upon living in- 
sects, bits of raw beef, the boiled white of an 
egy, ete., which dissolves such animal food, 
after which it is absorbed into plant tissucs. 

The most ingenious devices are presented 
by such plants for alluring and entrapping 
their prey. Bright-colored and often large 
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blossoms, red and white veins in the leaves, 
honey paths leading into the traps, entice in- 
sects as the lamp-light does a moth, and rare- 
ly does an insect yield to the temptations and 
enter the trap so neatly baited without paying 
the forfeit of its life. Dry and hard parts of 
orthopterous and coleopterous insects drop 
around the roots and form manure. It has 
long been known that fungi live on decaying 
animal and vegetable matter, and that para 
sitic plants steal the juices of other plants. 
Such possess no chlorophyl grains, and are 
red, yellow, brown, gray, or white, 
but never green. They do not as 
simijiate jut that some green 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


dotted with viscid glands. When a fly 
alights upon the sticky surface of the leaf, 
its edges fold more and more inward, till 
they touch and wholly cover the fly. In a 
short time the insect is dissolved and ab- 
sorbed, when the leaf opens ready for an- 
other. Spiral threads along the midrib and 
lateral veins enable the leaf to curve and un- 
curve. Our only species, and that but sel- 
dom found, is P. culgaris. The leaves feel 
greasy to the touch; hence the name, from 
pinguis, fat 


Flies try to stand on their heads after havin 
sipped this honey; ants behave in an exci 
manner. Al! craw] up the leaf, pause a min- 
ute upon the rim of the pitcher, then tumble 
to the bottom, where they lie in heaps, too 
many for the plant to digest before their 
bodies become putrid. Then a foul smell 
comes from the leaf. The process of absorp- 
tion of this decaying mass continues, so that 
the Sarracenia may be likened to the buz- 
zards and vultures of the animal world, the 
carrion-eaters. Even large insects like cock- 
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itcher. This is found in swamps of the 
Bast Indies, China, and the Malay Archipel- 
ago. It produces long and short pitchers, 
the latter growing near the ground and at- 
tracting crawling things, the former swung 
higher for flying insects. Small birds even 
are —_— by this fiercest of planis, and 
a row of ipcurved hooks around the opening 
revents the escape. of even the largest prey. 
t is said that a black ant perforates the 
stalks of some of these leaves, and tunnels 
upwards as far as the bases of the pitchers, 
in order to feed upon those in- 

sects that may drop down. 








plants should thrive upon animal 
food, actually preying upon in 
sects, was deemed a romantic story 
until the appearance of Darwin's 
book on insectivorous plants, in 
1875 His experiments were so 
carefully conducted as to leave no 
doubt of their scientific accuracy, 
and since then a host of observers 
have been attracted to follow in 
the same line. Among the enthu 
siastic workers is Mrs. Mary Treat, 
whose observations upon Florida 
species of Drosera, Dioneea, Utricu- 
laria, Pinguicula,and Darlingtonia, 
transplanted to tubs and basins of 
water in her study, and observed 
night and day, form most enter 
taining reading In the interests 
of her studies she procured eggs of 
ind cheironomus, in 
order that she might see the larve 
enter the bladders of Utricularia 
She filled her rooms with flies, and 
watched them entrapped by the 
Dionwa (Venus’s fly -trap). She 
took cheerfully the stings of yel 
low. jackets and bites of flies. The 
amal! hours of the morning often 
found her at her post, forgetful of 
One of her 
experiences is so singular it is 
worth quoting Home Studiea in 
Vature, p. 186 Harper & Bro 


thers. 1885 


the mosquito 


the passage of time 


“That I might the more fully test 


the strength and power of the plant, 
I one day placed the tip of my little 
finger in the trap (Venus’s fly-trap) 
resolving to become a self-made pris 
oner for five hours at least I took 
an easy-chair and let my arm rest 
upon the table and my hand upon the 
edge of the pot, and with plenty of 


reading matter before me,what should 
hinder me from keeping my resolve ? 


In less than fifteen minutes I was 


surprised at the amount of pressure 
about my finger, and for more than 
an hour the pressure seemed slightly 
to increase; but by this time my arm 
began to pain me Here isa problem 


for tl p hologist Was it the 


knowledge of my being held fast that 
caused the pain’? Surely I have kept 
quiet ong tinal ts without dis 
comfort In leas than two hours I 
was obliged to take my finger from 


the plant, defeated in so simple an 
experiment, and heartily ashamed 
that I could not better control my 
nerves. The slimy secretion had com 
meneced oozing 8 
surface of the trap, and if I could 
have kept the position for five hours, 


ightly from the inner 


I presume it would have been much 
more copious, the plant not knowing 
but that I was as good to eat as a 


bug.” 


All the carnivorous plants love 
wet places, either growing in wa 
ter or in marshes or upon wet 
rocks. This is necessary, in order 
that they may obtain that abun 
dant moisture which is requisite 
to their glandular secretion 

The Utricularias, or bladder 
worts, float in stagnant water, 
where there is plenty of animal- 
cules and insect larve, The finely 
cut leaves bear little bladders 
about one-tenth f an inch in 
length, which seem to serve the 
double purpose f floating the ’ 
plant at its time of flowering, and 
of stomachs for the digestion of 
animal food. The orifice of the 
bladder, or utricle, is provided 
with six or seven waving bristles 
These may serve to entangle un 
wary larve swimming near. If 
the larva ventures either its tail 
or head into the mouth of the 
utricle, it is sucked in so quickly 
that the eye cannot follow the 
motion. The mouth then shuts 
like a valve, and the creature can 
not escape. The secretory glands 
at once begin to pour their fluid 
upon the prisoner, which seems almost in 
stantly paralyzed and incapable of motion. 
If a larva is half caught within the trap, 
only that part without can continue to wrig- 
gle for a short time. A terrestrial species 
bears bladders upon a creeping underground 
rhizome, and these are found to contain the 
remains of smal) earth worms 

A near relative to the bladderworts is the 
genus Pinguicula, or butterworts. They 
grow upon damp rocks. The leaves grow 
in a cluster around the flower scape. The 
edges of the leaves curve inward, and are 
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Of pitcher-plants there are many varieties. 
The pitchers are transformed leaves, all cup- 
shaped, holding water, in which insects are 
drowned, the upper parts provided with 
downward - pointing stiff hairs, preventing 
the insect from crawling back. The secre- 
tory glands are usually near the base of the 
receptacle 

In Sarracenia the leaf apex forms an over- 
hanging lid, which partly excludes rain. 
Along the entire edge of the leaf is a cord or 
broad wing, besmeared with a sweetish fluid 
which both attracts and intoxicates insects. 


roaches and hornets are found drowned in 
this terrible vegetable trap. One species, 
Sarracenia purpurea, is found in our own 
swamps, generally with the pitchers half full 
of water 

The Darlingtonia is a twisted long and 
narrow tube, covered with an inflated hood, 
with two forked appendages like a fish's 
tail. The edges of the hood and mouth of 
the pitcher are covered with the honey bait. 

In Nepenthes the petiole becomes broad 
and leaflike, then tapers into a tendrillike 
body, which supports the true leaf as & 


The cephalotus presents both 
ordinary forms of leaves and 
short broad pitchers provided 
with lids, 

In Guiana the heliamphora is 
found. In the midst of the pit- 
chers a delicate nodding spike of 
ge flowers grows. This plant 

common with our florists. 
The tree - pines, Tillandsias, of 
South and Central America and 
the West Indies, have leaves di- 
lated at the base, forming cups 
capable of holding rain-water. 
These cups of water would be a 
great boon to thirsty travellers 
were it not for the insects 
drowned therein. They are only 
a variation of the sltcher-ginat. 
A species of bladderwort grows 
in the smal! pool formed by these 
cup-shaped leaf bases, and is in 
turn nourished by animal food. 
It sends out long runners which 
seek the nearest leaf of Tilland- 
sia, there forming a new plant. 
Even different trees are some- 
times connected in this way. 

The Drosera and Dionga are 
well known. By means of glands 
at the end of sensitive hairs a fly 
alighting upon a leaf of sundew 
is clutched by the long hairs bend- 
ing over it, pouring their juices 
upon it, digesting and absorbing 
the insect’s soft parts. When the 
work is done, the glands straight- 
en, and are ready for more vic- 
tims. After digesting a limited 
number of insects, the leaves of 
Drosera seem to lose their power 
of further action, turn yellow, 
and die, new leaves from the 
root coming up to continue the 
work. 

In Dionwa the bladelike petiole 
is not sensitive. The leaf itself 
is like a half-open book. If an 
insect alight upon either face, the 
two parts of the leaf spring to- 
gether like a book shutting, and 
spikes growing along the edges 
interlock and hold the insect a 
prisoner. Very small insects do 
sometimes escape. 

It has been ascertained that 
all this class of plants thrive best 
when fed upon animal food. Of 
the fed plants the average weight 
of their seed to that of the unfed 
is as 157 to 100; the number of 
seeds is as 240 to 100; the num- 
ber of flower-stalks as 165 to 100; 
their total weight as 230 to 100. 
An insecteating plant is there- 
fore, we may say, twice as vigor- 
ous when fed upon insects as one 
of the same species that is not. 

It is a singular retaliation of the 
vegetable world upon its natural 
enemies, the insects, whose larve 
feast upon the young leaves and 
— of our forests and orchards. 
And it is a poor return for the 
services rendered by the seekers 
after honey and pollen, which 
help to fertilize and spread the 
seeds of countless numbers of 
plant species. It does seem as if 
we must regard the insect-de- 
stroying plants rather as monsters 
of the vegetable world, things 
with perverted natures, the ex- 
ception to all that is lovely and 
interesting in plant life. 


A CASINO COSTUME. 
Leyes peau de soie is used 


for the skirt and corsage of 
this costume. The skirt is fitted 
by a seam down the middle of 
the front, and is trimmed with 
narrow pleating at the foot. A 
cuirass of applied guipure covers 
the pointed corsage. Small revers 
of the peau de soie are lined with 
cream-colored foulard stamped 
with black palmettes. The un- 
der corsage and sleeves are of fou- 
lard. A band of guipure cov- 
ers the high collar. Suspend- 
ers of black moiré ribbon, with a bow in the 
back, fasten with hook and eye on the shoul- 
der. Their connection at the back is shown 
in the illustration on the front page. 

A Virot hat donned for the Casino is of 
white straw bordered with black and fancy 
colored straw notched on the edges. The back 
of the brim is raised by a bouquet of red and 
violet poppies. White lace forms the trim- 
ming, and is arranged in a bow over a trans- 
parent of black muslin. Black ostrich fea- 
thers and quills of the black crow complete 
the trimming. 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE EAR OF DIONYSIUS 


F a sudden all this was changed. Just 

as we were abqut to set out for the shore, 
Amélie Dumaresq was again consigned to 
our care: and as that necessitated the choice 
of a fourth to make up our driving party, 
Mrs, Threepenny-bit promptly invited Wolf- 
enberg to accompany us; she would have no 
Russian hanging about, with dangerous com- 
plications in the background, And so far 
from Amélie Dumaresq resenting this arrange- 
meut, she seemed to welcome it; and no 
sooner had we landed from the steam-launcb, 
and got ourselves into a ramshackle vehicle 
that was to drive us round the environs of 
Syracuse, than it became obvious she was 
bent on pleasing and captivating all her com- 
yanions, but especially Ernest Wolfenberg 
Dachene she was secretly conscious that she 
had of late neglected him; perhaps she had 
noticed him standing about the deck very 
much by himself; perhaps she had remarked 
that his stern grave face appeared to be 
graver, his dreamy eyes more absent and 
wistful, than was their wont. At all events, 

* Begun in Hanrer'’s Bazan No. 27. 
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it looked as though she was now determined 
to make ample atonement. As we drove 
away from this sweltering harbor she was in 
the gayest and friendliest of good-humors, 
Her own content and gladness seemed to ~ 
diate from her; the clear Sicilian atmosphere 
lent animation to the pale olive hue of her 
satin-soft cheek; her liquid black eyes (as 
black as her magnificent blue-black hair) 
danced in audacious merriment; when that 
rosebud of a mouth smiled, even in wicked 
satire, it was difficult to deny sympathetic 
acquiescence. Moreover, she was merciful 
to us on this occasion. She did not frighten 
us out of our wits with startling paradoxes 
or ruthless iconoclasm, For her, she was 
quite moderately wilful and petulant and 
self-assertive. And when she spoke to Wolf- 
enberg it was with a gentleness and consid- 
eration, and even a subtle and insidious flat- 
tery, that entirely merited approval. 

And as for him? Well, it was in its way 
pathetic to see this man—so immeasurably 
her superior in intellectual and artistic endow- 
ments; so immeasurably her superior, also, 
in qualities of character—it was almost pa- 
thetic to see how grateful he was to her for 
this kindness and attention to him. Not that 


BLACK, 


OF A PHAETON,” *‘GREEN PASTURES AND 


he betrayed his gratitude in any sentimental 
fashion; on the contrary, he kept laughing 
at her perversities and vagaries, and kept in- 
terposing here and there to make little expla- 
nations or apologies for her, Sometimes, in- 
deed, a certain callousness on her part appear- 
ed to grate against his finer sense; but all the 
same he would defend her, or perhaps remon- 
strate with her in the most delicate fashion. 
For example, she was making merry, making 
rather maliciously merry, over our good, dear 
Sappho—over her appearance, her dress, her 
pug, her passionate poetry, her Lempriere 
erudition, and what not, and she went on to 
declare that on this very morning she had 
heard Miss Penguin express the wish that 
she might get back from the fort of Eury,- 
alus in time to take a boat and go up the An,- 
apus in order to get some leaves of the pap,- 
yrus, All through this Wolfenberg had look. 
ed rather uncomfortable. For if a woman 
has sandy hair, how can she help it? Anda 
heavy and lethargic face may accompany a 
brilliant and penetrative mind. A dowdy 
dress does not necessarily indicate a cruel or 
envious disposition. As for errors in accent- 
uation— 

‘*Don’t you think, Amélie,” said Wolfen- 





PICCADILLY,” ETC. 


berg, in his timidly suggestive way, ‘that 
where there is no pretence, the blunders of 
ignorance are very venial things? ~— don’t 
you think they rather call for sympathy and 
silence? Eury,alus is a quite natural mis- 
take.” 

‘Look here, Ernest,” said she, abruptly 
breaking away from the subject, for she did 
not like being reproved, even by him, ‘* why 
don’t you paint a portrait of Lady Cameron? 
—she is the beauty of the ship.” 

** Why don’t you do it yourself, Amélie?” 
he suggested. 

“Oh, 1?” she said, witha frank laugh. ‘I 
brutalize everything I touch. You would 
make adream ofit, This morning at sunrise, 
when we were coming near to the Strait of 
Messina, did you notice her up at the bow— 
perched away above the rest of us, as usual? 
aud when the light came over from the east, 
her face seemed to me quite mystically beau 
tiful. It was a vision; it was something for 
you, Ernest, I tell you. Of course that is a 
trick of hers, getting up high; she knows she 
has a fine figure. And swinging her Tam o’ 
Shanter in her hand is another; she likes to 
be bareheaded, because her hair shows well 
in the sunlight. But I am not jealous; I 
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don't bear malice; I love beautiful things, 
whether they are alive or merely marble. 
Only, what I say is, you ought not to lose 
the opportunity. If you don't wish to paint 
her portrait, at least make studies of her head; 
you will rarely meet with such a model. 
Why, you have not done a stroké of work 
since you left England!” 

Have you?” said he, with a smile, 

You must not talk like that,” said she, a 
little proudly. ‘* Your work and mine are 
not quite on the same plane—no, not quite! 
My manufacture I can turn out at any mo- 
ment; and if I have been idle, it has been be- 
cause there was too much to look at, too 
much to interest. But I should not haveex- 
postulated with you, Ernest. I know how 
your work comes to you better than you do 
yourself, It.is exactly what Shelley says 
about poetry: ‘Poetry is the record of the 
best and happiest moments of the best and 
happiest minds’. . ‘evanescent visitations of 
thought and feeling’.. ‘arising unforeseen 
and departing unbidden.’ Your work is in 
spiration; my daubs are mechanical—" 

** Amélie!” said. be—but whether he was 
protesting against her skilful flattery or 
aguinst her selfdepreciation we could not 
quite make out 

Oh, do you think IT don’t know!” she ex 
claimed. “I tell you I understand how your 
work comes to you; it is a sudden faney, and 
if you do not seize it and hold it, it is off 
again, and you care no more about it. Er- 
nest, have you let the Fountain of Callirrhoe 
slip away like that?” 

I hardly know,” he said, rather uneasily. 

Hlow can one tell? It was, as you say, a 
passing fancy and when one is thinking of 
other things, one forgets.” He shifted the 
subject; he turned to our Mrs. Threepenny- 
bit (who would have been quite content to 
hear those two go on talking, with her own 
speculations making an inward commentary). 

Do you notice how delicfous « color green 
is, after we have come through long days of 
blinding blue and silver?” (For this dusty 
roadway we were driving along was bordered 
by an abundance of fresh vegetation—bana- 
nas, lemons, pomegranates, the latter showing 
their waxen fruit taking a tinge of crimson 
on their sunward side.) “It is a kind of 
feust for the eyes; 1 did not know one’s sight 
had grown so hungry. Yet blue and silver 

Mediterranean blue and brilliant sualight 
~are welcome enough at the time.” 

She did not answer him; for at this moment 
the driver drew up in front of a gate, and 
we were expected to descend. We discovered 
that this was the entrance to the waste land 
surrounding the ruins of the Roman Amphi- 
theatre; and here we found one or two of 
our excellent Orotanians wandering about, 
picking up flowers, or gazing down at the 
remains of the ancient building and its ad- 
juncts—the terraced stone seats, the alligator 
tanks, the massive cages for the wild beasts, 
all of which seemed as though they had been 
used but yesterday, so perfect were they. 
And this was not a gloomy spectacle like the 
Coliseum at Rome; this was set amid fair 
lemon groves and verdant vineyards, all 
smiling in the warm afternoon sun. 

Paul Hitrovo was here, along with his 
Monreale friend. He observed Miss Duma- 
resq come into these grounds, but made no 
motion of approach; she also threw a glance 
—one might almost say a furtive glance—in 
his direction, but affected to be entirely ab 
sorbed in conversation with her companion. 
Indeed, she was arm in arm with Mrs. Three 
penny bit, and was very affectionate, and 
was apologizing for having taken the place 
of Lady Cameron on these our landward ex- 
cursions, And when we came away again 
she still clang in this familiar fashion to her 
chaperon, and had no eyes for any one else, 
save when she turned to address a friendly 
word to Wolfenberg from time to time; and 
in this manner, taving ordered the carriage 
to follow, we went forward on foot towards 
our next objective point—the so-called Ear 
of Dionysius 

We left the road, and went along a deep- 
descending wooded dell. We found in front 
of us a lofty mass of rock, thick-hanging 
with ivy. We entered by a wooden door in 
» low stone wall; and then the mysterious 
twilight told us we were in a vast cave, the 
further recesses of which, as well as the vault 
overhead, were invisible in the impenetrable 
gloom. And what was this strange ‘* swish! 
swish!” we heard all around, and above, 
and far beyond?—what but our own foot- 
steps! We discovered that the faintest 
sound we coukl make—the light snapping 
of one’s fingers, the rustling of a piece of 
paper—was carried away from us, and re- 
peated again and again in the distant and 
obscure unknown; while the door behind us, 
when it was slammed to by the military cus- 
todian, sent thundering reverberations that 
seemed to plunge howling and rolling into 
the very bowels of the earth, And who 
were these who now approached us, coming 
out of the opaque darkness into the trem- 
bling, uncertain light? The roseate and 
beaming Major—our gracious and smiling 
Lady of Inverfask—the tall, grave, goddess- 
eyed Baby. It was a welcome meeting. 

‘This place seems full of ghosts,” said 
Peggy, ia an awe-stricken way. “If you 
speak to any one, they whisper all round 
you. 

* Gad!” said the Major,‘ 1 should not like 
to have been one of the prisoners shut up 
here by that old tyrant. Precioys little sleep 
for them, I should think. NoW let us go 
outside and get away up to the gallery where 
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he used to sit and listen and discover their 
secrets.” 

But we late-comers did not mean to lose 
so invaluable a guide; for the Major had 
been iu Sicily and in Syracuse oftentimes 
before; so we attached our party to his, and 
together we passed out into the warmer air, 
Ou our way up to the road again, Wolfen- 
berg gathered a few fronds of maidenhair- 
fern, and offered them to Amélie Dumaresq. 
She accepted them, and looked pleased. The 
old comradeship seemed to be re-established 
between those two, 

Now, to reach the little gallery and cham- 
ber which legend maintains Dionysius had 
constructed so that, by the curious acoustic 
properties of this immense cavern, he might 
overhear his prisoners talking, you have to 
climb away up to the top of the Greek The- 
atre—an imposing ruin, of far greater extent 
than the Roman Amphitheatre. And when 
we came in sight of that far-stretching. far 
rising, yellow-gray pile of horseshoe-terraced 
stone seats, about the first thing we noticed 
was two figures making for the summit. 
Very small they looked in that great space; 
but by their white costumes and puggarees 
we knew them to be Orotanians; and the next 
moment we had recognized them—they were 
the young Russian and his companion. Well, 
why not? Had they not as much right to go 
sight-seeing as anybody? Nay, had they not 
even seemed to avoid us, by coming past the 
cave without seeking to enter? 

But when we had clambered up these cen- 
tury-worn tiers, and crossed a space of gritty 
ground and spiky weeds, and come to an 
opening cut into the rock leading to the 
higher end of the cavern, we found that M. 
Hitrovo had not the least wish to avoid us. 
On the contrary, be rather left his companion, 
and came forward, and spoke pleasantly and 
carelessly to this one and that, eventually, 
however, addressing himself exclusively to 
Amélie Dumaresq. And, oddly enough, he 
invariably seemed to have the power of draw- 
ing her away from her friends—if only fora 
yard or so—so that he and she could sptauk 
together. Yet there was no affectation of 
secrecy; notat all. She appeared to find him 
amusing. She would look up at him with 
her eyes full of smiles. As for him, he did 
not seem to take too much trouble about her. 
He rather patronized her. But he had a 
pretty laugh; and his eyes—yes, it could not 
be denied that those blue-gray eyes were sin- 
gularly clear, that they were full of light, and 
that they might possibly have a bewildering 
effect on a young woman become curious 
and interested. 

At this moment Peggy came back from 
that opening into the rock. 

** What we should have done,” said she, 
** was for one of us to have remained in the 
cavern. Here we can talk into the roof of 
the place, but there is no one to answer us 
from below.” 

“Oh, I will go down if you like,” said 
Paul Hitrovo at ouce. ‘“ What do you say, 
Miss Dumaresq? Shall we go down and 
listen to them and answer them?” 

‘*Oh, yes, yes, by all means,” said she, 
cheerfully; and the next moment those two 
were making their way down the successive 
stone ridges of this great theatre, in the 
direction of the distant road, and the aque- 
duct, and the chasm leading to the echoing 
cave. It was all the work of an instant. 
How was any one to interfere? Or was 
Amélie Dumaresgq the kind of person to brook 
interference? 

But Mrs. Threepenny-bit, whose attention 
had been drawn away at the moment, was 
most angry and indignant when she discover- 
ed what had happened. Those two retreat- 
ing figures had now reached the aqueduct; 
another second, and they had disappeared 
from sight. 

* It is really too bad,” she said, with frown- 
ing brows. *“‘Sheis under my charge. She 
has no right to make off like that. If she 
has had her head turned—” 

She stopped. Wolfenberg was standing 
by. But indeed he was not listening. There 
was « strange look ou his features. His eyes 
were preoccupied and thoughtful, but the 
eyebrows were drawn down somewhat; and 
the firm mouth that gave character to an 
otherwise wistful and pensive face betoken- 
ed determination. Was he nerving himself 
to face something he had not hitherto con- 
templated? Or was he merely resolved to 
pay no heed to this little incident that had 
just occurred? Apparently he was not look- 
ing after the fugitives—though he must have 
seen them disappear; his gaze, at once absent 
and inserutable, was fixed on that fertile 
champaign couagtry with its laxuriant lemon 
groves, and on the yellow-gray city perched 
on the point, with the far blue belt of sea 
beyond. He did not seem to wish to speak 
to any one. He was alone with himself—and 
we left him so. 

What echo-borne conversation ensued be- 
tween the little group in this small and lofty 
gallery and the two unseen people in the 
— abyss below, we did not care to 
sear; for one thing, there was a cold wind 
coming whistling through that aperture suffi- 
ciently dangerous for folk who had been all 
day baked and boiled and blistered under a 
Sicilian sun. The remarkable circumstance 
was that Hitrovo and Amélie Dumaresgq did 
not reappear—even after this experiment 
was long over. The carriages were in sight 
down by the aqueduct; but those two made 
no sign. 

** We'd better go down,” said Mrs. Three- 
peuny-bit, concealing her vexation very well 


indeed. ‘ Most likely they are waiting for 
us, or perhaps they may have set out on foot 
for Syracuse without saying anything — 
young people are so inconsiderate.” 

However, when we had descended those 
massive steps, and when we had got into the 
road, and round by the aqueduct, we thought 
we might as well have a at that windin 
chasm leading to the cave; and here, same 
we found the two truants, strolling about, 
and apparently quite unconcerned. Amélie 
Du was ee a nosegay of vari- 
ous wild flowers. No doubt they had been 
gathered for her by her companion. And 
the. modest little tribute of maidenhair-fern 
that Wolfenberg had presented her with? 
That was gone. Well, ferns wither soon; 
perhaps she had thrown them away. But 
an odd thing happened with re; to this 
new and more florid bouquet. The soldier 
in charge of the Orecchio di Dionisio had 
come along to bid us good-by (perhaps with 
some ulterior views), and the moment he 
caught sight of the nosegay he said to her, in 
his mangled and guttural nch: 

** Mademoiselle, you have there some poi- 
sonous flowers; they will do injury to your 
hands. See, I will show you the bad ones.” 

For a second she did not quite catch his 
meaning; but when she did she saved him 
all the trouble of separation. She instantly 
flung the whole lot away, with a gesture as 
if she had already been stung. For Miss 
Dumaresq, as we had noticed before now, 
had a pretty good idea of taking care of her- 
self. As we drove away back to Syracuse, 
she repeatedly looked at the palm and fin- 
gers of her little plump white hand. And 
she had abundant opportunities of doing so; 
for Wolfenberg was unusually silent; when 
he spoke it was mostly to Mrs. Threepenny- 
bit, as we sometimes call her. 

That night, after dinner, Amélie Duma- 
resq was entirely in her element. There was 
music on the Marina; the town was all illu- 
minated; from the deck of the ship you could 
see the electric light shining on the tall white 
houses; there were the black masses of U 
acacia-trees along the promenade; then there 
were the long lines of silver reflections quiv- 
ering on the glassy water. The music was 

ay-waltz music; it was all pretty, modern, 
nch, light hearted; she, lying back in her 
chair and looking towards the shore, might 
have fancied herself at Biarritz, at Nice, at 
Monte Carlo. She was chattering away vi- 
vaciously. Would it not make an excellent 
Impressionist subject—the spectral houses, 
the dark masses of the trees, the blue-white 
globes, the quivering of the reflected lights 
down through the black deeps? She would 
like to try it herself, in oils, when she had 
grown more familiar with that medium. 

“What do you say, Ernest?” she asked, 
looking round, for Wolfenberg was standing 
by. - 

** Whatever you see your way to doing, 
Amélie,” he made answer, “ will have char- 
acter and quality in it—and life.” 

Only one other occurrence remains to be 
chronicled of this evening; but that was of 
a wholly cataclysmic nature. The humble 
reporter of these various doings and pro- 
ceedings, having been sent down to the sa- 
loon to order some ‘‘cold sodas” for the 
women folk, was returning to his place, 
when he chanced to run against a young 
lady who was standing in the dusky shadow 
outside the top of the companionway. And 
with every wish to be discreet, and blind, 
and non-existent, he could not but perceive 
that the young lady had just received, and 
was now quickly thrusting into her pocket, 
some scrap of paper that had been handed 
her by a young gentleman who was making 
off in another direction. The young man, 
clearly enough, was Julian Verrinder, who 
had come on board at Palermo in that cu- 
riously unaccountable fashion, apparently 
without any preartanged purpose, and pro- 
fessing to know no human creature in the 
ship. The young woman—oh, Baby, Baby! 


Next morning was devoted to busy idle- 
ness. Some went off on an exploration of 
the older portions of Ortygia—though that 
was rather a difficult undertaking, many of 
the thoroughfares being so narrow that when 
you met a drove of donkeys they had to be 
turned into the houses and the cellarlike 
wine shops to let you go by; others got a 
boat and made away for the river Anapus; 
while one or two of us thought we would 
stroll along to the Fountain of Arethusa— 
chiefly to fall in with the burning impetuos- 
ity and entreaties of our good Sappho, And 
as Lady Cameron went with us, so, you may 
be sure, did the ever-faithful Major.. And 
here, too, was the Baby—the serious, the re- 
served, Juno-eyed maiden, whose very man- 
ner was a standing reproach to her more 
sprightly sister. As for the young man who 
had mysteriously sprung himself upon us 
after leaving Palermo— But he was no- 
where to be seen. 

And it must be owned that on this occa- 
sion the Major behaved himself in a most 
shocking fashion; for irreverence is not be- 
coming to advanced years. He seemed to 
resent the quite genuine enthusiasm of our 
tumultuous poetess. 


“ Arethnga arose, from her conch of snows, 
In the A ius,” 





she was repeating to herself in a proud way, 
as she regarded the confined little lake, and 
the tall reeds, and the overhanging acacias. 

“I don’t see any mounteins,” he observed, 
pettishly. 
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“Of course not,” she made answer, staring 
at him. “ Acroceraunia is away over in 
Greece —in Epirus. Don’t you know the 


” 
silence confessed his ; and 
right y—for it wasa tale after her own 
heart she pour into his unwilling ear 
the 1 of the passionate river-god and 


the flying maiden. But the Major was lying 
in wait for his revenge. 

“She came all the way under the sea, and 
made her appearance here?” he asked. 

‘* Yes, indeed,” said the delighted Sappho. 
“They say that if you throw anything into 
the river Alpheus—” 

** She was a goddess, I presume?” he asked 


in. 
“Oh yes; Arethusa was a daughter of 
—* 


““T thought as much. If she came all the 
way under the Ionian Sea, she must have 
been an excellent diva.” And the wicked 
old man giggled and gurgled with laughter 
until he was purple in the face; and not only 
that, but he treasured up his wretched school- 
- witticism, so that every one on board the 
ship had heard of it before the evening. As 
for Sappho, she would pay no heed to such 
ribaldry. She gave Phaon’s leading-string a 
twitch, and turned haughtily aside. 

We weighed anchor about mid-day, and 
steamed slowly out of the harbor; and in 
due course of time we had lost sight of land 
again — nothing visible anywhere save that 
wide circle of trembling and shining blue, 
with a few motionless yellow-white clouds 
along the southern horizon. But although 
there was an abundance of leisure for every 
body all the afternoon, it was not until the 
evening—in fact, it was not until night fell— 
that Mrs. Threepenny. bit and her friend Peg 
gy found an opportunity of talking over 
what had taken place on shore at Syracuse. 
They came right aft to their accustomed cor- 
ner behind the wheel-box, where there was 
little danger of their being overheard. And 
it soon became apparent that the elder wo 
man had been much impressed by one or 
two circumstances that had come under her 
observation during the last day or two. 

“I don’t know what is going to happen,” 
said she, rather sadly. ‘I have such a re- 
spect and liking for Mr. Wolfenberg—such 
an admiration for the simplicity refine- 
ment of his character—yes, and such a sym 
Cj for his lonely position—” 

“And so have I,” says Peggy, breaking 
in. “ But when a married man allows bim- 
self to fall in love with an unmarried young 
woman, he must take the consequences.” 

** Peggy!” the elder woman exclaims, in 
dignantly. ‘* That is not the situation at all 
He is not in love with her, as a younger man 
might be. He has a great affection for her, 
no doubt, a most unselfish affection and care 
for her; every one can see that; and a deep 
interest in her and her future. 1} have told 
you all along that I considered the relation 
ship existing between those two as a most 
beautiful thing—and I take ber own descrip 
tion of it; but the difficulty is as to how any 
such relationship can be made permanent 
That is where the danger comes in. He 
thinks, or he tries to persuade himself, that 
her mind is too downright, her brain too 
clear, for her to give way to the illusions of 
love, She will never marry. Her career is 
art; she is an artist through and through. So 
he seems to think. But if she is an artist, 
she is also a woman.” 

**‘And very much of a woman,” puts in 


Pegey. 

‘Have you noticed how thoughtful and 
careworn he has looked during the last day 
or two?” her companion goes on. ‘‘ Do you 
think he is beginning to see there is a pos- 
sibility of Amélie Dumaresq falling away 
from that compact—a possibility of his being 
left alone? Did you notice the expression 
of his face Boe sy when he was standing 
by himself away up there on the Greek The 
atre, and when she and the Russian had dis 
appeared below?” 

**A man cannot suffer the tortures of jea- 
lousy unless he is in love,” says Peggy, in 
her frank way. 

“It was something far wider and deeper 
than that,” says the other, absently. “It 
appeared to me as if he were contemplating 
the possible ruin—the second and final ruin 
—of his life. All the schemes and hopes he 
had been counting on for the future, all the 
rion. See § and compensation he had 
been promised, tumbling away from beneath 
his feet, himself left betrayed by the very 
one who had made a show of coming to his 
rescue.” 

“Oh, no, no, missis,” says Peggy, with 
some effort at cheerfulness. ‘It isn’t so 
tragic as all that—not yet, at allevents. She 
has been flirting with the Russian, no doubt; 
and she may have had her head a little bit 
turned. But you know the remarkably 
blunt and plain things she says about mar- 
riage; she is not likely to be entrapped. All 
this will blow over; the Russian and his 
beautiful eyes will disappear at the end of 
the voyage; and she will return to her loyal 
allegiance—to her art and her friend. Why, 
she is bound in honor! How often has she 
declared her determination to make up te 
him for what that other woman has done?’ 

Mrs. Threepenny-bit was silent for a long 
time. 

**Tt seems such a piteous thing,” she said 
at length, with a bit of a sigh, “ that a man 
of his fine and sensitive character should be 
at the mercy of the caprice of any woman, 
But perhaps you are right, Peggy. Perhaps, 
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after all, Amélie Dumaresq will recover her 
senses, and remember what she undertook, 
We shall see—and that very soon, if I am 
not mistaken.” 


{to ux oonttinven.) 





“You shall find us in our salt-water girdle.” 


\ HAT shall we do with the many trea- 

sures collected on the beach near our 
sea-side home during the happy summer 
days? One or two beautiful shells may per- 
haps find a resting-place on some mantel- 
piece in our city abode, but the great ma- 
— of the small shells picked up by the 
children are common and utterly useless as 
decorations. Too precious to leave, a few 
will probably be smuggled home by Dicky 
and Sue to ‘‘clutter up” their apartments 
until carried out to the ash bin by some long- 
suffering maid. 

But why not try, when the inevitable rainy 
day comes, when it is so difficult to find in- 
teresting employment, to utilize some of the 
pretty finds—‘‘ mermaids’ playthings” the 
children call them — making pretty trifles 
worth preserving as souvenirs of the summer 
of 18927 

Among the hints given here, you may find 
suggestions for the ‘* fair” for the benefit of 
the little country church, from the proceeds 
of which, every summer when the ‘city 
people” come, the vestry expects to pay for 
the new bell or hangings, or for the much- 
needed repairs. 

A “Seaside Booth” at the fair could 
easily be arranged to display your “‘ treasures 
from the deep.” Tie four or five pairs of 
oars together in a square frame-work. Roof 
this with a canopy of seine net, with the 
cork floats caught up in graceful festoons. 
Cover your table with draperies of gay 
cheese-cloth, decorated with long strings of 
pink and yellow dingle-shells or rows of 
scallop-shells fastened on with fine wire. On 
this place your shell pin-cushions and auto- 
graph albums, your stone paperweights and 
dainty boxes, each article recalling in some 
way a thought of the sea. Dress two bright 
young maidens as fishwives or sailor-girls, 
to sell the ‘‘ souvenirs of the sea”; and I 
fancy your booth will prove both attractive 
and profitable 

** Devil's Bag” Pin- Flat. — Taking for a 
pattern one of the queer leathery shark’s 
eggs found near the ocean, which the boys 
call “devil's bags,” you can 
contrive a novel pin - flat. 
Take two visiting-cards; cut 
them the same shape as the 
middle part of the egg-case 
Cut two pieces of black silk 
covered bonnet - wire, about 
five inches long; sew one to 
each side of one of your cards. 
The wire must be long enough 
to project about two inches 
beyond the card at each end 
Wind the four ‘‘ feelers” with 
soft black darning cotton, or 
cover with black ribbon 
wound spirally around, taper 
ing towards the ends. Cover 
the cards with black silk, 
with an interlining of wad- 
ding, and overhand together 
Stick black pins around the 
edge. Bend the “ feelers ” as 
you see them in the real spe- 
cimen. Keep it before you when you are 
working, and you will find these directions 
very easy to follow. This odd but conven- 
ient little pin-flat will look well hanging by 
one of its ‘‘ feelers” beside a dressing-table 
or writing-desk 

A String of Crabs.— You will probably 
find a dozen or more skeletons of the curious 

sea-crabs lying on 
i the beach, perfect, 
| 
| 





even to the stony 
eyes and beak, but 
bleached toa snowy 
whiteness by fret- 
ting surf and in- 
tensesunlight. Fas- 
ten these on a 
wide ribbon—yel- 
low forms an artis- 
tic contrast — pla- 
cing the largest 
crabs at the top,and 
graduating down to 
the bottom. The 
crabs may be silver- 
ed or gilded, if pre- 
ferred. Hang this 
ribbon thus decora- 
ted on the wall be- 
tween two pictures, 





and I think the effect will give you pleasure. 

Stone Paper - Weights.—The flat oval white 
stones which cover the beach in some places 
tuke kindly to pen-and-ink or water colors, 
A sand-spit, 


Try them for slight sketches. 





a light-house, and a stretch of blue water, or 
a yacht lying at anchor, with her mast out- 
lined against a rosy sunset sky, look well. 
If = can draw figures, you will find the 
children eager to pose for you. A very few 
minutes will suffice to suggest the gay red 
hats and dainty ginghams, the pails and 
shovels, of the chubby wee folk. 

Large clam-shells are better painted in 
oils. re two holes near the hinge, and 
suspend. with a ribbon, on the wall. 

The scallop-shell is one of the prettiest 
found on our coasts. The beach in some 
places is completely covered with them, so 
that a large basket may be filled with shells 
of the richest, most varied coloring in a few 
minutes. 

Seallop-Shell Lamp-Jar.—A \ow ugly lamp 
may be converted without expense into a 
‘thing of beauty ” by covering its unsightly 
base with shells. Make a cylinder of paste- 
board as high as the burner of your lamp, 
fitting it snugly. Pierce a hole in a medium- 
sized seallop-shell near the back, and sew 
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firmly to the card-board with white linen 
thread. Three stitches, spreading from the 
hole over the ‘‘ hinge,” will secure it. Begin 
at the upper edge of your cylinder, allowing 
the shells to project about an inch above the 
card-bourd. Sew an overlapping row around 
the top. The stiteh- 
es will be covered 
by the succeeding 


rows. Varnish with 
bleached shellac 
(dissolved in alco- 


hol) to bring out the 
colors. 

A white porcelain 
shade may be dec- 
orated to match by 
painting around it a 
dainty row of the same shells. -Use transpar- 
ent oil paints mixed with a little drier or sic- 
calif. 

Photograph- Frame.—Cover a rough wood 
en frame with a layer of putty. On this 
arrange your brightest small shells in grace- 
ful clusters, and fill in the interstices with 
white sand before the putty hardens. Mus- 
sel-shells of peacock sheen, frail pink and 
yellow dingle-shells, tiny white clam-shells 
—all are ornamental. 

If you are so fortunate as to possess a 
watercolor sketch of the sea-shore, surround 
it with a wide mat of rough gray paper or 
gilded straw board and a james 4 shell frame. 

A plain old-fashioned frame, too shabby 
to appear in public, may be covered with 
dark red velvet, with a row of snail-shells 
glued on. . 

Shell Pictures.—Those ingenious people, 
the Japanese, make charming pictures for 
screens and panels of thin white shells. 
Men and women, with fans and umbrellas, are 
cleverly imitated. But their prettiest pictures 
are those of flowers. Their favorite cherry 
blossom looks so natural that one has to ex- 
amine it carefully to find out that the petals 
are composed of five white shells, and the 
stem of coarse brown sea-weed. 

Clever American girls may borrow this 
quaint fancy, and adorn their menu or Christ- 
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mas cards with dainty shell flowers. A 
heavy tinted card will form an excellent 
background on which to glue the delicate 
shells. Copy from a Japanese teacup or 
fan a simple spray—five or six blossoms on 
a leafless, branching stem. On a birthday 
eard, outline a ‘‘ Birthday Greeting,” or 
‘*Many happy returns of the day!” with 
rows of your tiniest shells. A little banner, 
to hang from the shade of a reading lamp, 
would be charming of faintest green satin 
sash ribbon, with a cluster of peach blos- 
soms on it made of pink rice-shells. You 





will find these shells for sale in the fancy 
stores; and also the simple wire fixture by 
which the banner is Aone on to the 
shade. 

A Bonbon Bow \ooks very inviting entirely 
covered with shells. Melt one part of white 
wax and two of glue together; dip the shells 
one by one in the hot mixture, and arrange 
them in patterns on your box. Roses may 
be imitated by placing four rice-shells to- 
gether, and gluing the others around in rows, 
simulating the many-petalled flower, Hand- 
kerchief or glove boxes covered in this way 
are pretty. 

A Match- Box.—\f you happen to find cling- 
ing to some old dock a barnacle—a perfect 
giant of a barnacle, two or three inches long 





—make a match-box of it by gluing it to a 
round piece of wood; a ribbon block will 
do, Cover the base with glue and sand be- 
fore it dries. The matches, of course, are 
held in the open end. 

A Newspaper Rack.—Cover two pieces of 
very thick pasteboard with gray-green plush. 
Let the back measure about 14 x 20; the front, 
14x12. Line neatly with silk or cambric, 
and join at the bottom, inserting a V of plush 
at the sides, so as to form a pocket. On the 
front fasten dry white starfish, using one 
large one for the back and three or four for 
the front. The effect will be very handsome. 

Cushions.—In the cottage by the sea, the 
couch and lounging-chair, the hammock and 
piazza, are not complete without plenty of 
soft cushions. These are generally mato of 
quite inexpensive materials, such as brown 
or white duck or turkey-red, outlined with 
coarse red or white linen floss. The covers 
are laced or buttoned on, so as to be readily 
laundered whenever the rough e they 


receive makes it necessary. Sea-weed, crabs, 
shells, or fish furnish many motives for ap- 
propriate decorations. 

A large cushion of blue denim (the kind 
of which workmen's overalls are made) may 














have a sea-horse in one corner, and Othello’s 
command, ‘‘ Let's to the sea-side, ho!” across 
the side in irregular letters. 

For a gay cushion, to be used on a yacht, 
use twilled turkey-red for a foundation. 
Work a crab at one side, and the lines, 

‘* Winds of all the corners kiss your sails 

To make your vessel nimble,” 
across the top and bottom. 

A new and dainty cushion is a scallop-shell 
of China silk, hanging from the back of a 
white and gold chair by two loops of silk 
cord. Cut it of pale pink or yellow, about 
half a yard wide. Paint the radiating lines 
seen in the real shell with water-colors. Fin- 
ish the edgé witha fluffy ruching. Stuff with 
down, scenting with sachet powder. 

Sea-weed Frames.—Dry the sea-weed as you 
collect it, on waxed paper, carefully pricking 
apart the minute branches while they are 
still wet. Press for a week, Cut an open- 
ing in a sheet of heavy card-board large 
enough to hold a photograph. Gum the 
sea-weed sprays around in a graceful wreath. 
If carefully treated they will retain their 
lovely colors for a long time. Take a piece 
of glass and one of pasteboard, place your 
mat between, and bind the edges with black 
ribbon. 

I was amused the other day in reading one 
of Miss Yonge’s tales of the Middle Ages to 
find a description of an unfortunate but pi- 
ous knight who, when sold into slavery, con- 
trived to make a rosary for himself of the 
round air-cells of the sea-wrack. No doubt 
even the oldest of us enjoy plucking a bunch 
of this weed from a rock at low tide, and 
cracking the funny little bladders while they 
are wet and elastic, but few have seen the 
Let my necklaces made by threading the ~ 
cells like beads. A short string of very small 
ones, with a queerly twisted shell hanging 

from the end, makes a quaint watch-guard. 





“MY HUSBAND SAYS.” 


EIGH HUNT says, “ A wise man quotes 
bravely.” However that may be, wo- 
meu wise and otherwise have always in- 
trenched themselves behind certain conver- 
sational defences. ‘‘ Sairy Gamp” is not the 
only possessor of a friend, Mrs. Harris, who 
carries in her pocket stones of argument, rep- 
artee, and history, and goes security for all 
statements. 

Like the sleeping partner of the money 
lender, this same mysterious conversational 
backer is responsible for all tle things one 
wants to say but had rather not. Even 
Charles Dud ey Warner admits that exces 
sive accuracy kills expression. One bright 
writer declares that he quotes his best origi- 
nal remarks, thus making them more cffec 
tive. Behind that innocent little phrase, 
‘*My husband says,” Jurks a vast amount of 
feminine pictu ueness. Whiat astonish 
ment, not unmixed with dismay, would fill 
the soul of the good man if he could hear the 
extraordinary statements his wife puts in 
his lips! For instance, she tells her friends 
very earnestly that her husband says he pre 
fers sleeves that are shirred diagonally and 
then embroidered, rather than those that are 
embroidered and then gathered into a plain 
cuff. That is the reasor the pretty little 
speaker gives for the fashion of her own gar- 
ment. 

The truth is that her husband does not 
know what shirring means. Men with an 
almost morbid horror of personalities are re- 
ported as warning their wives against certain 
people. When a drive is proposed distaste 
ful to the young wife, she almost automati- 
cally declares that her husband says he is 
afraid to have her get into a carriage. You 
cannot carry on a conversation of five min- 
utes’ length with some people without the in 
troduction of this phrase, either as an excuse 
or an arguments 

There is no voluntary falsehood about the 
matter whatever. It is simply a habit, praise- 
worthy from some points of view. Who 
does not admire the wives who, since tie 
days of Elizabeth and ber Zachariah, have 
interpreted dumb husbands? They may be 
wedded unto clowns, but into the lips of these 
same clowns they put their own nobility of 
thought and speech. There are many like 
Mrs, Wilkins, who quoted her meek little 
’Lisha, and so hedged him in with wifely 
loyalty that all listeners felt like apologizing 
for a disparaging thought. 

Perhaps there is no surer revelation of 
character than the manner in which a wife 
uses her husband’s name in conversation. 
We have some respect for Mr. Fawcett's 
heroine, who closed her eyes when her hus 
band staggered into sight, and declared that 
‘*Manhattan had one of his headaches, for 
he never drank.” It is hard, however, to 
pardon the woman who confides to every ore 
she meets the shortcomings of the man whose 
honor is in her keeping. Reticence requires 
more culture and brain power than criticism. 

There are wives who argue, with sharp- 
tongued Mrs, Poyser, that ‘*God made the 
women silly to match the men,” and with her 
are ready to slay a sister making the same 
statement. 

We question if women are quite fitted to 
oceupy positions of public trust until they 
have learned to gund more zealously the se- 
crets of the home. HeLen Jay. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Aw Appreciative Sunseutuer.—The baby blanket 
design was from the Society of Decorative Art. They 
farnish it stamped and with materials for working. 
Pretty blankets are made of white silk flannel lined 
with China silk, and also the reverse—white China si!k 
lined with flannel. Write to the Society of Decorative 
Art, 28 East Twenty-first Street, New York city, in re- 
gard to both design and material. Best thanks to our 
appreciative subscriber for a delightful meseage. 

Cc. L. B.—Make your grenadine dress with a full 
waist pointed in front and back with a bertha of black 
guipure lace, and a waistband of folded or twisted satin 
ribbon with perpendicular loops in the bow at the 
back. Have a bell skirt gathered at the top on a silk 
lining that is fitted by darte. Trim with two or three 
very narrow satin ribbon ruffles at the foot. Thie skirt 
has no drapery. 

Rrra V.—A transparent of black mousseline de sole, 
or of the barége so fashionable in Paris, will be a bet- 
ter choice than net for covering your black satin dress. 
See late French models in the Bazar, and ase the trim- 
ming you have, with also some white guipure lace. 

E. 8.—As you do not tell what material your black 
dress is made of, it is not easy to advise about trim- 
ming it. A ruche of black satin ribbon around the 
skirt is preferable to a brown braid. Trim your gray 
cloth with white galloon or with a twist of white satin 
ribbon. 

Vrota.—Use two oblong pillows without a bolster, 
and have hem-stitched linen‘pillow-cases. Shams are 
now little used. Sometimes a decorated scarf of linen 
is attached to the head-board of the bed by ribbon 
bows, and falls over the plain pillows in the daytime. 
The lunch sets you describe are suitable for breakfast 
also. Take down heavy curtains and portiéres during 
the summer. White Marseilles spreads are still used 
in nice bedrooms. 

Country Gra.-—Bandoline is a thin mucilage made 
from quince seeds or gum-tragacanth, and is harmless. 
It can be bonght of druggists, or wherever toilet prep- 
arations are kept. Rice powder is ground rice. 

Txas.—A bit of licorice dissolved in the mouth after 
brushing the teeth sweetens the breath. You will find 
various recipes in The Uyly-Girl Papers, published by 
Harper & Brothers. For the cologne ask a reliable 
dealer. 

A. E. W.—There seems to be no authority for the 
expression. It is not unusual for families to cling to 
some pet localism, which for others it would be sheer 
affectation to adopt. 
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lig. 4.—Cross-stirch BorpDER ror CHIiD’s 
Frock, Fie. 3, on Pace 661. 


TEA-SPOON BAskRT. 


For embroidery design and description see No. VIL. on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Key-Basket 
For embroidery design and description see No. VII. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 
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DRAWERS FoR CHILD FROM 2 To 4 


ig 4 —( R - pte J . 
F . 2 OCHET INSERTION POR I TLLOW ( ASE. F ittern and description see No. XIII 
or pa’ a P 


on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
c. | For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Watt-Pockxet ror Dresstne-Room 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement 





Nient-Sarrt ror Boy From 9 To 11 


Boys’ COLLARS. YEARS OLD. 
Ae 4 “4 4 For patterns and description see No, VI. For pattern and description eee No, X. 
of 1, 9.90 o 9. in pattern-sheet Supplement. fon pattern-shect Supplement. 
y Avast ye Ne: Nient-Surrt ror Boy rrom 11 





te * TO 13 YEARS OLD. CRETE CET ETE UCC ey 
. For pattern and description see No, IIL 


CPP RIP OPO SOOO D OPO eeees 
Crocuet Epoixe ror Pu..ow on pattern-sheet Supplement. Be F : , 
Cast.—[See Figs. 1 and 4.} 


For description see pattern-sheet Sapplement. 
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Fig. 2.—BorpErR For PrtLow-Case.—DRrawn- 
/ORK AND Satin Srircu.—{See Fig. 1.} 
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Fig. 3.—Drawn-work Borper ror Pu.cow- 
Case.—[See Fig. 1.) 


Fig. 1.—Tanmep Pittow-Cases. —See Figs. 2-5.—{For description see paiteru-sheet Supplement. } 
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AUGUST 13, 1892. 


A BIT OF TALK. 


f oy sun was gradually creep- 
ing under the tent, though 
its edges flapped noisily in the 
afternoon breeze. Beyond,the hot 
sand swarmed with children and 
their attendants. ‘Two boys near 
at hand were digging a well, one 
only rising lazily from his sand 
bed to help, the other running to 
and fro to the water to fill his 
pail, and shrieking as the waves 
ran up and wet his bare feet. 
The tent was temporarily desert- 
ed, except for the two women on 
the front bench. 

** Marion,” said one, in a “ that- 
settles-it tone,” straightening her- 
self back, ‘‘ I've concluded not to 
sing at that concert.” 

Marion turned with a dismayed 
face from her study of the sail- 
boat with the flaming advertise- 
ment. 

‘Why not, Bess?” she cried. 
“Oh, I quite depended on you 


for the first part. It will fall 
through. Don’t be so positive.” 
‘Well, | will. I never did 


like to play a second fiddle. I 
sing pretty well, | know, for an 
amateur, but it is always dread- 
ful to me to display it, when I 
know so well what good singing 
is. And look at all those people 
who are coming! Every one of 
them has heard the best musical 
artists of the country—of the 
world. I should feel flat to pla- 
card my poor attempts as singing. 
To have people think I didn’t 
know better! 

“That's vanity, not humili 
ty,” returned Marion, promptly. 
* And it’s nonsense besides. Ev 
ery one knows you're not a Patti, 
but every one knows, too, that 
you know it well. They don't Fi 
expect youto be, But if nobody 
in the world sang except its Pat 
tis we should sadly lack music, 
my dear. You sing well enough 
to give pleasure to your friends 
and to furnish an attraction for my concert, don’t you?” 

‘Perhaps. It is well enough so far as it goes. But my 
talent, after all, amounts to so little.” 

‘Well, the amount of the talent does not lie under your 
control. The amount that you cultivate what you have got 
does. Nobody expects you to give what you haven't got; 
only what you have. And I doubt,” she added, in a dreamy 


47T07 


tone—“‘ I really doubt if we have a moral right to refuse to 
use what we have got. It's part of the ‘ must.’” 
Bess still muttered something about a “ second fiddle,” 


poking savagely in the sand with her parasol. 

‘Second fiddle!’ Pshaw! Well, hasn’t somebody got to 
play second fiddle? Why not you as well as another? What 
would become of the orchestra if each fiddler insisted upon 
playing first? How could the melody be perfect if there 
were no second fiddles, because who knew how was 
willing to play upon them 


no one 











Fig. 1.-—Frock ror GIRL FROM 
7 To 9 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No. 1X. 
on pattern-sheet Supplemeut. 
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ig. 1.—Frock ror GIRL FROM 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No. II 
on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Surir ror Boy From 11 
To 18 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No. VIIL 
on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Guimpe Frock ror 
Gra From 3 To 6 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No. IV. 
on pattern-sheet Supplement 


Fig. 
4 YEARS OLD. 


She paused, looking at her friend with shining eyes. 

Bess laughed. ‘* You are eloquent, Marion.” 

Marion leaned forward. With one arm on the back of the 
bench she rested her other hand earnestly on Bess’s arm. 

‘My dear,” she said, “ you are wrong about this matter. 
The very highest place for each of us is the place we were 
meant to fill. If I persistently work up to the very best of 
which I am capable, my position is as honor- 
able as if I sat upon a throne. If you can’t 
play a first fiddle, but you can play well upon 
the second, then it is your business to play it. 
It is simply your duty; you have no choice in 
the matter, To do whatever we are able is a 
necessity. There is no merit in it; it is what 
we are here for It is the end, the aim, the 
whole great scheme which is of consequence, 
not our little part in it. Oh, I think,” she 
cried, *‘ we consider ourselves 
too much and the work we 
have to do too little. We are 
always thinking how we look, 
what other people are think- 
ing about us. It is so miser- 
ably small somehow. If we 
would keep to the inside more, 
and leave the looks to take 
care of themselves. If we 
would take pains only that the 
music should be our best, and 
that it should be played in 
time, and after that give our 
souls up utterly to the grand 
harmony, and forget our tiny 
part in it altogether! What 
matter is it what part we play; 
when the whole is so surely, 
80 infinitely beautiful?” 

Bess smiled, a dry 
smile. 

** My love,” she said, ‘‘ you 
are way off. We were talking 
about your charity concert in 
Dey Street for Tuesday night. 
But I am going to forget how 
stout Mrs. Van Duysen will 
lift her eyebrows over her eye- 
glasses when she sees my name 
on the programme, and how 
that affected Miss Ritter will 
smother me with praise of my 
‘sympathetic tones.’ And I'm 
going to sing you a ballad, 
dear, in the first part, or in all 
three of ’em if it pleases you. 
And now if you don’t want 
both your shoes filled with sand 
by that wretched infant, you 
had better come back to’ the 
second seat with me.” 

Eva Lovertr. 


little 


IN A PRAIRIE 
KITCHEN. 
BY MRS. LYLIE O. HARRIS. 
“The Lord sends meat, and some 
Times sends cooks.” — New ren- 
dering of an old Proverb. 
IV.—AZENA AND ZABELLE 
} ii day after the departure 
of Ruby June Gumpers I 
said to the Wise Man, ‘‘ Tell 
me what you eat, and I'l) tell 
you what you are.” 


3.—Frock ror CHILD From 2 TO 

[See Fig. 4, on Page 660. ] 

For pattern and description see No. V. on 
patiern-sheet Supp'emeut. 
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‘* By George! tested by that, I’m 
a fiend incarnate.’ 

** We have been running down 
hill physically and morally. My 
temper is fiendish, and yours— 
well, you know best, since those 
adjectives yesterday descriptive 
of Ruby June’s dinner of hor- 
rors.” 

‘What are you going to do 
about it?” 

** Ask Zabelle to cook for us.” 

“So may you call spirits from 
the vasty deep, but will they 
come?” 

“ Zabelle will. She promised me 
once that if L ever wanted her she 
would come to me. 

This advance on the part of a 
Cajun—Zabelle is a Cajun—was 
almost unprecedented. Modern 
history shows no more tragic or 
heart-rending episode than the dis- 
persion of the Acadians. Those 
persecuted exiles who found their 
way to Louisiana were kindly treat- 
ed by a people of their own blood 
and tongue, and they pitched their 
tents upon the prairies of South 
west Louisiana, where they pros 
pered and multiplied. Contrasted 
with the bleak climate and the 
limited agricultural advantages of 
their Nova Scotian homes, the sun- 
ny skies and fertile soil of Louis 
jana were as paradise, and the net- 
tle of exile was transformed into 
the flower of ease and abundance. 
But they are not of this country, 
nor of this generation—a primitive 
pastoral people, clinging with lim 
petlike tenacity to the ways and 
opinions of their grandfathers. 
Sober, honest, and independent, 
they seldom need the intervention 
of the law officers of the State. 
They rarely vote, and are usually 
ignorant of everything going on 
in the great world of affairs, and 
speak a patois unintelligible to a 
Parisian ear. 

Acadia, for so they call the coun- 
try of their adoption, is one of the 
beauty-spots of the world. Its wild 
rose hedges alone would make it lovely. The passion-flower, 
the eglantine, the convolvulus, honeysuckle, and wistaria, 
have half smothered it with interlacing fingers. Every pond 
and bayou floats argosies of water-lilies; and blossoming flags 
and iris,thick crowded on their banks, bathe their feet in their 
waters. Her meadows are covered with cattle and sheep, 
blindly fattening themselves to their own undoing. Her 
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Youne Lapy'’s Créron Gown. 
For description see patteru-shect Supplement, 
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rivers teem with fish, and her ponds and 
lakes are the haunts of myriads of water 
fowl Her sun and soil ripen every veget 
ible, and almost every fruit of the temperate 
and tropical zones. [n this land of delight I 
tive: but what avail all these things, if the 
changed into darkness by the awful 
yreeries of cooks? 

Why had I not sooner thought of Zavelle? 
She lived only twenty miles away, and in 
Arcadie what mean twenty miles! 

The Wise Man agreed with me that Zabelle 
might lighten my burden, and we decided to 
seek her out. Journeying forth, we met 
many a Cajun herdsman, sturdy, and show 

r plainly his Norman origin. The Cajuns 
ure an exceedingly kind and sympathetic 
people, with a certain grace and suavity of 
manner which is irresistible Not one of 
herdsmen failed to give us courteous 

jour, though having never seen us before. 

Zabel le ed, as all her people do, in a ca 
bane made of split cypress, its walls and floor 
plastered with adobe, its furnishings all home- 
made, and everything exquisitely clean. Oh 


sun be 


these 


yes, Zabelle assured me, she would go with 
madame, but would madame be angry if she 
isked her to take Azéna too? Azéna was 
her cousine Ah, so dear, so dear! She did 


indeed she 
Azena and in 
» triste 


have much fear did know, that 
a strange place, she 
—ah! mon Dieu, 
Azéna could wash!— 
even the angels in heaven could 
wash equal to Azéna. And with an enchant 
ing smile she assured me that never would I 
be sorry that Azéna did come to my house 


without 
would le 
uf me rae 
ah’ not 


Cunuye 


al ennuyet f 


Then we begged the pleasure of seeing 
A zina—douce Azéua, Zabelle called her. She 


was a shy, pretty girl, with exceedingly fair 
complexion, gray eyes, and a mass of blue- 
black hair. In ber eyes was the most ap 
pealing childlike expression, that won all 
hearts to her. Her blue cottonade gown fell 
in straight, severe folds about ber rounded, 
flexuous form. Her shapely feet were bare; 
rarely had they known the restraint of shoes. 
Zabelle’s black eyes sparkled and gleamed 
and danced, and all her dimples deepened, as 
she read our distinct approval of Azéna, Za- 
belle was a handsome girl, but cast in more 
worldly fashion than Azéna, whose contours 
and delicacy of tint and feature bespoke 
one of more spiritual mould 

The girls assured me that they came to 
nmdame's house to do not this, not that, but 
wished them to do. As 
that was for madame to arrange; 

that such pauores jeunes filles 
be of great value. Eight dollars 

Eight dollars for Zabelle! Oh, 
non,non! They did not perhaps understand 
madame; it was a mistake. Not a mistake? 
Ah hi! with long deep breaths of satisfaction. 
How madame was generous! For her surely 
they would do their all 

Here Arcadie indeed! Two young 
women actually depreciating their own value, 
and insisting that they did not wish to choose 


anything madame 
for money 
they knew 
could not 

for Azéna! 


was 


their duties, but to do whatever I wished 
done. Had I fallen upon Mr. Bellamy’s 
golden age? There was only one cloud in 


my radiant sky 
married! 

When Azéna and Zabelile 
Saturday evening at my gate, 
Cajun wagon 
where but in 
pac ked in 


baskets 


—both were engaged to be 


appeared one 
they were ina 
whose counterpart exists no 
Arcadie. Their wardrobe was 
immense gourds and Indian 
Careful mothers had supplied them 
with ample store of homespun bedding. As 
a mark of attention, they brought madame 
dozens of fresh eggs, bottles of Al’, and 
fragrant herbs for the brewing of Gsanes 
Zabelle and Azéna took up their duties 
with not the slightest air of servility, yet 


were always deferentially polite. A bright 
smile went with the greetings they gave me 
every morning, with inquiries as to how I 


had slept. If I did not feel well, their sym- 
pathy was instant and genuine, and they vied 
with each other in rendering me the little ser- 
vices, so delightful when anticipated for one. 
Our self-love being infinite, there is no plea 
sure more subtle, more delightful, than the 
pleasure of living with perfectly polite peo 
ple. Then the unvarying attention of these 
two girls to one another! Zabelle always 
helping Azéna, Azéna ever on the qué vive to 
do something for Zabelle. The house was 
perfumed with the fragrance of their court- 
All day long bloomed in their speech 
gentle mercies, and s'il tu plaits, and faites moi 

Such merry chatter! Such confi 
Such bubbling songs! 

Our Cajun maids added a new interest to 
our days, and their thoroughness, their de- 
spatch with work, as though it were only a 
game, made my life a perpetual folding of 
hands. The books I read! The rides I took! 
The pleasant visits 1 made! 


esies 


les bontés 


dences' 


ilized man With her soups and stews, 
fricasees and daubes, on the table, once more 
we dined. Her ingenuity in making palata- 
ble dishes of the most unpromising material 
was little short of genius. While the two 
girls washed the dishes they often sang an 
exquisite canticle @ la Sainte Vierge in voices 
sweet and flutelike. It seemed to surround 
the hitherto prosaic task with a halo. 

They brought me their love-letters, done 
into the most knotty Cajun French, to read 
to them. Their lovers had, of course, em- 
ployed the kindly pen of some friend, who 
seemed never to have passed far beyond the 
~pathens” stage of penmanship. These 
atoriag swains prot 
thought too much-—that their days went 


. Zabelle's cook- | 
ing put us once more on the level with civ- | 


—sometimes I | 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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| heavily because of the absence of their belles; | 


| they thought of nothing else but their chéries 
(lay and night. Not even at the ball on Sat- 
urday night could they find delight, since 
the angels of theif souls were not there. Too 
heavy were their hearts to permit them to 
dance even one time. Some evenings there 
were when even upon the light hearts of Za- 
belle and Azéna fell the strange shadow which 
saddens us, we know not why. 
times they would bring their packets of love: 
letters to be re-read, as if tender words and 
passionate ptotests were spells to cast otit 
those benumbing demons of vague aoe 
which bad taken ion of their souls 
Azéna — angelic, flower-faced Azéna— had 
seven lovers, living, militant, writing (by 
proxy), and she enjoying with all her soul 
the antics those young men were displaying 
in the dance of love. 

My Cajun maids were ignorant of many 
things —of books, of the customs of the 
world—yet in their manners, conversation, 
and social tact, they were so immeasurably 
the superior of my former ‘‘help ” of ‘ample 
school privileges,” that I asked myself, won- 
deringly, “Js education a failure?” They 
were superstitious; so are many educated 
folk. Suppose the chickens did wear red rags 
sewed about their legs as gri-gris, to ward off 
attacks of evil spirits, that they believed a 
horseshoe nailed over the door would keep 
away witches, that a couple of roaches, 
bottled and laid in a neighbor's yard, would 
rid you of every roach, to your neighbor's 
discontent—what harm was hoe init? They 
wore various charms themselves to prevent 
this evil or that misfortune overtaking them. 

When René and Henri, the fiancés of Za- 
belle and Azéna, come galloping up the rose 
hedgeway every Sunday evening, the two 
maids don their newest and bluest calico 


At these | 





gowns and the old, old necklaces of gold | 


beads brought by some 


reat-great-grand- 
mother from Breton. 


Their eyes glisten and 


gleam, and a deeper flame rises into their | 


cheeks. A new power of witchery is theirs. 
The sitting-room is given up to the lovers, 
and oh, the rapturous wooing that goes on 
in there! And the handsome merry young 
men, stalwart as the sons of the ark- builders, 
must always ‘‘make their compliments” to 
‘‘madame and monsieur.”” There are little 
gifts for madame and the children—game, 
fruits, nuts, perbaps the beautiful plumage 
of the egret, perhaps some baby alligators 
for madame's small son. 

When, after courtly bows and gracefully 
spoken adieux, they mount their ponies and 
ride gallantly away, scarcely do I realize that 
upon their souls lies the sin of ignorance of 
the alphabet. I confess that in the modern 
waste of mediocrity, when everybody knows 
a little of everything, this oasis of graceful, 
intelligent illiteracy is refreshing. 
days every one pretends to know a great deal 
more than everybody else; but in Arcadie 
are men and women, gentile, intelligent, and 
well-bred, who smilingly admit their illiter- 
acy, and are not ashamed. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
snceess. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhen. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty five cents a bottle. —{Ade.} 


GOOD COOKING 
ls one of the chief blessings of every home. To al- 
® insure gvod custards, puddings, sauces, etc., ice 
Galt Borden ** Eagle” Brand Condensed Milk. Ditee- 
tiene on the label. Sold by your grocer and drag 
gi-t.—{ Adv.) 





Coanent’s Benzown Coemerio Svar. Highly rec- 
ommended for the complexion and ekin.—[(Ade.} 

Boawerr'’s Fiavoniwe Exrescrs are the best, the 
strongest, and most healthful.—{ Ade.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 








from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, | 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adepted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers ocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., DORCHESTER, MASS, 


Nowa. | 








A cream of-tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—Zaéest 
U. S. Government Food Report 








LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 


peon te 


JAS. 8. KI KIRK & pier tere Chicago. 
SEE WAS severe, Cate neki as 


of Shandon Bells 


NEARLY A CENTURY OLD. 
yyFACTURE of PORCE 
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CH. Fieto HAVILAND 
LIMOGES CHINA 


WHITE WARE. 
CFH .. CFH 
,G0M.” GDM 
FRANC is 


DECORATED. 
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A Famous 
French Chef 


once wrote: “ The very soul of 
cooking is the stock - pot, and 
the finest stock-pot is 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef.”’ 


Genuine only with sig- 
nature. Invaluable in im- 
proved and economic 
cookery. For Soups, 
Sances, and Made Dishes. 














>“ worTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


BSS) Sleepy. 


2 Ifa man is drowsy 
im the day time 
after a good 
night’s sleep, 
there’s indiges- 
tion and stomach 
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OVERALLS. 
EVENING 
GOWNS. 
=! WRAPS. 
FURS. 
210 Fifth Ave., W.Y., and Newport, R. |. 


Mail orders receive prompt and care- 
ful attention. 

A Branch Establishment at 1702 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, under the 
personal management of Mr. RED- 
FERN, of New York and Paris, will 


be opened on September 5, 1892. 


HARPER’S 
AMERICAN ESSAYISTS. 


From the Books of Laurence Hut- 
ton. With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 oo. 


The half-dozen chapters comprised in this 
little work are gleanings from the author's own 
library of a variety of odd and interesting facts 
concerning the dainties that are bred in books. 
The volume is as admirable in contents as it is 
attractive in appearance, and is particularly rich 
in the lore which al] book-lovers prize. 








Concerning Allof Us. By THomas 
WENTWORTH Hicoinson. With Por 
trait. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


Colonel Higginson has the advantage of a 
sound and simple philosophy of life to shaw 
off his fine literary culture. The one makes 
him worth reading—strong, open-minded, and 
wholesome ; the other gives him graces of form, 
style, and literary attraction in great variety 
It is hard to decide whether the charm or the 
usefulness of the present collection of essays 
preponderates.—/ndependent, N.Y. 


From the Easy Chair. By Georce 
Wittiam Curtis. With Portrait. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


They are charming essays indeed. They 
renew the zest of life. They solace, they be- 
guile, they repay.—V. Y. Sun. 

The essays have lost nothing of their actu 
ality ; their freshness of humor; their conta- 
gion of cheerful philosophy ; their breathing, 
historical interest ; their wit, that fits like a 
cap on Wisdom’s head; their tenderness of 
humanity. —PAiladelphia Ledger. 

As We Were Saying. By Cuar.irs 
DupLey WarRNER. With Portrait, 
and Illustrated by H. W. McVickar 
and Others. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamen- 
tal, $1 00. 


Mr. Warner possesses the faculty of putting 
his thoughts into excellent English, while the 
simplicity of his style, the absence of all strain- 
ing after effect, and the apparently spontaneous 
character of his wit, sufficiently account for the 
high reputation he enjoys among the American 
humorists.— pi scopal Necorder, Philadelphia. 


Criticism and Fiction. By WILLIAM 
Dean Howe ts. With Portrait. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 


Many a good thing and many a true thing is 
here clothed in the diction of a master,and giv- 
ing forth the bouquet of a style as delicately 
vigorous, so to say, as any in English literature. 
—/ndependent, N. VY 

There are many shrewd and true things in 
this little book, all illuminated by fine humor 
and style.—Philadelphia Telegraph. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part 


of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of 


price. 














ONE ENJOYS both the method and results 
when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 5@c. and 
$1 hotties by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac- 
cept any substitute. Mannfactured only by the 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 


A Little Work, 


* OWEET DISHES, . 
A Presentation Packet of 


THE GREAT ENGLISH SPECIALTY, 
RD’S 
STARD 
ii POWDER 


FOR NOTHING. 


containing ¢ omplete - 
licious custard 
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Alfred Bird 
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Wwe Street 

s how to 
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MME. CELIA CONKLIN'S 


ee CREAM 


The best preparation on the 








excellent tonic for the hain 
Once tried always used, 
Price 50 cents. 
Enclose 2-cent stamp for fine 
Card case to P. B. Keys, ‘ws State St., Chicago, LIL 





METROPOLITAN SOLLERE ' A 


Dudley Buck, Pree.; Emilio Agramonte, Clifford 
Schmidt, Henry D.Hanchett,M.D., H_R.Shelley,and C 
B. Haw ley are members ofthe Facalty. For cirenlars, 
address H. W. Greene, Sec'y, 19 and 21 E. 14th St.,N.Y. 


W Berean MELITARY ACADEMY. 


(Wyman Institute.) 


Fourteenth year; prepares 
for College or Business; a thorough school, within 20 
miles of St. Louis. Address 
Gen. Wittts Brown, Supt., Upper Alton, Ilinois 


SCHOOL OF 

PPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN. 
Offers Gites instruction in wall-paper and carpet 

designing, and makes a specialty of the ARCHITECTURAL 

Derartment. Catalogue free. For further information 

apply to Miss Even J. Ponn, Sec'y, 200 W. 23d St.,N.Y. 


18th EH HUMA for N (or HAT 


Why it EH Off, Turne Grev, N a Aut 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8. 
. P. Lowe & Co., 1018 Arch 8t., Philada., Pa. 
« ke one should read this little hook.” — 4 thenaum. 
You can reduce your weight 10 


FAT PEOPLE, istics mncurn w heme. 


without starving or injury, by DR. CLARKE'’S 
Home Treatment. Proofs, Testimonials, Free, 
F. B. CLARKE, M.D., Drawer 138, Chicago, Til. 


eg NESS AND HEAD NOISES St cugte 
DEAF": Rucorasf| when ali remed = SPREE 


Ql. Gold only by F. Hiscox 463 B'way, N.Y. Write for book of 


THe NEW vous 
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HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


LATEST ISSUES: 


NO. 

724. A Man’s Conscience. A Novel. By 
AVERY MACALPINE. Illustrated. 50 
cents. 

723. Verbena Camellia Stephanotis, &c. 
By WATER BESANT. 50 cents. 

722. A Transplanted Rose. By.Mrs. Joun 


SHERWOOD. 50 cents, 


721. A Charge for rae &c. By Joun 
Hearp, Jun. Two Illustrations. 50 
cents. 

720. The Blacksmith of Voe. By Pau. 
CUSHING. 50 cents, 

719. The Jonah of Lucky Valley, &c. By 
HOWARD SEELY. Lllustrated. 50 cents. 

718. A New Saint’s Tragedy. A Novel. 
By THOMAS A. PINKERTON. 50 cents, 

717. Ruling the Planets. A Novel. By Mina 
E. BURTON. 50 cents. 

716. The Baroness. A Novel. By Frances 
M. PEARD. 50 cents, 


A Mid-Atlantic 
ll- 


. Mrs. Dines’s Jewels. 
Romance. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
lustrated. 50 cents. 


. Cut with His own Diamond. A Novel. 
By PAUL CUSHING. _ 50 cents. 


713. Mr. East’s Experiences in Mr. Bel- 
lamy’s World. By Conran WiL- | 
BRANDT. (Translated by Mary J. Sar- | 
FORD. 50 cents. 

712. Evelyn’s Career. A Novel. By the Au- 
thor of ‘* Dr. Edith Romney.” 60 cents. 

7it. Elsa. A Novel. By E. McQuren Gray. 
50 cents. | 

710. Dumaresq’s Daughter. A Novel. By | 
GRANT ALLEN, 50 cents. 

709. Miss Maxwell's Affections. A Novel. 
By RIcHARD PRYCE. 50 cents. 

708. Judith Trachtenberg. A Novel. By | 
KARL Emit FraAnzos, ‘Translated by 
(Mrs.) L.P. and C.T.Lewis. 40 cents. 

707. The Uncle of an Angel, and Other 
Stories. By THomas A. JANVIER, 
Illustrated. 50 cents. 

706. Iduna, and Other Stories. By Georce 
A. HisBARD. 50 cents. 

705. Romain Kalbris. A Novel. By Hecror 
MALor. ‘Translated by Mary J. Sek- | 
KANO. 50 cents. 

704. A Group of Noble Dames. By THomas 
Harpy. With Illustrations. 75 cents, 

703. Donald Ross of Heimra. A Novel. By | 
WILLIAM BLACK. 50 cents. 

702. St. Katherine’s by the Tower. A 
Novel. By WAvrer Besant. Illus- 
trated. 60 cents. 

7o1. My Danish Sweetheart. A Novel. 
By W. CLARK KUusSELL. Illustrated, 
60 cents. 

7oo. An Old Maid’s Love. A Dutch Tale 
told in English. By MAARTEN MAAR- 
TENS. 45 cents 

699. April Hopes. A Novel By W. D. 
HOWELLS. 75 cents. 

| 698. Eric Brighteyes. A Novel. By H. 
RKipER HAGGARD. 25 cents, 

697. The Philadelphian. A Novel. By | 
Louis J. Jennincs, M.P. 50 cents, 

696. A Field of Tares. A Novel. By Cio. 
GRAVES. 40 cents. 

695. The Golden Goat. (a Chévre d'Or.) 
A Novel. By Paut Aréne. Trans- 
lated by Mary J. SAFFORD.  Illus- 
trated. 50 cents. 

694. Annie Kilburn. A Novel. By W. D. 

| HOWELLS. 75 cents, 

693. A Hazard of New Fortunes. A 
Novel. By W. D. Howetts. Iilus- 
trated. 12mo,$1 00. (Also, Lilustrated, 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents.) 

692. The Missing Heiress. A Tale of Love, 
Battle, and Adventure. By ERNEst 
GLANVILLE, 40 cents. : 

691. The Great Taboo. A Novel. By | 
GRANT ALLEN, 40 cents. 

690. A Secret Mission. A Novel. 40 cents. 

689. Her Love and His Life. A Novel. 
By F. W. Rosinson, 30 cents. 

688. Stand Fast, Craig-Royston! A Novel. | 
By WiLLtAM BLACK. Illustrated. 50 | 
cents. 

687. Marcia. A Novel. By W. E. Norris. 
40 cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 
Sa The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 


will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any | 


part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 
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tried, Used Always.” 


AN HOUTEN’S 
COCOA 


“Best & Gees Farthest.” 
“Confound those 
Boys! They are 
Always asking for 
* More’ since the 
Board introduced 
Van HOUTEN’s 


Via 








~~ PERFECTLY PURE. 
VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 





ing a0 ciianniataan Geta, satliiy ennndianed 
@ even by the most delicate. 
7 na taper er Bay sac a = 


Ohi and tare. 
acan 

: Chicago, will Co" 

‘ sige it only he inventors 

$ Van Hovuren & Zoon, W: 




















gt] 
Established by all 
1896. first-class 
dealers. 








won OL 
Is unquestionably 

‘The Perfection of Olive Oil.’ 

The First Analysts in the World pronounce it 
Pure Olive Oil. 


S RAE &CO. - - - - Lacuorn, ITAacy. 











‘0% | To Artists, Amateure, 0. 


H.C.F.Koch&Co., 
‘West 125th St., Pst,4enex New Vork, 


Will offer for competition 200 Dollars, to 
be awarded by a jury of experts, fur the 
best origina! designs in 


| 
| el 
| 
| Art Studies, Art Embroideries, &c. 


For farther particalare send for circular, and address 


“Art Department,” H. C.F, Koch & Co., West 125th St., W.Y. 


Next term begins September 14th. Conducted ries 
from Montreal, New York, Cinciunati, and Chicago. 








No Blemish so terrible tc to 
@ pretty woman as 

SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
Upon the face. No woman 
B desires to look ridiculous and 
grotesque, and to be langhed 
at by the other sex. A sure 
remedy, infallible, is 
KOSMEO DEPILATORY. 

Removes it without the 
sli, ~~ -_: sruaranteed. 

Sent by mail 





pe me 
Mme. THOMPSON, 
303 Pifth Ave., New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889. 


| THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
|_DITMAN’S SEA SALT. 


| For Producing Real Sea Water at Home. 


A loxury for its exhilarating infinence, and a re- 
medial agent in Debility, Languor, Rhenmatiem, and 
Weakness of the Joints, for Tender Feet and Nasal 
Catarrh, Purified and entirely freed of all organic 
impurities. Send for Cirewlar. 


A. J. DITMAN, 


Broadwuy, cor. Barclay Street, New York. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without the 
use of the knife. Book with complete information 
' mailed free. Dr. W. 8 Buoww & Son, N. Adam-, ams. 











PRIESTLEY’S 
In addition to a complete line of Silk- 7 mye and other cuple Dawe 
etecin Cloths the Latest Styles of the 
8 


is stam every five yards, 
(B. Priestley & Co.) in gilt letters. 


BLACK 


Crystals, Poplins,Crépons, Storm ~— ravenetien, etc. 
i es = Ts under side of the cabedden a 
Without this 


DRESS Goons. 

Goods, you will find in the 
Matelassé, Moiré, and Swivel 
WEAR GUARANTEED. 


a manufactorers’ name, 


danny 
SATISF 


ip they are not 


stam 
y are for sale oy the principal dealers throughout the United States, and in on York City by James 


McCreery & Co., Stern 


, Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, H.C. F. Koch & Co., Lord & Taylor, and others. 














Le Boutilier Bros.., 


14th Street, N. Y. 


FRENCH BROADCLOTHS. 


Early Fall arrival of ovr celebrated Ladies’ 
FRENCH BROADCLOTHS, 0 inches wide 
(light, healthful weight) ; will not wear rough, 
and unsurpassed by any $2.25 French Broad- 


cloth in the market ; our price 


$1.39 


In a magnificent assortment of over 80 beau- 
tiful shades, 


All mail matter should bear our street address, 
Le Boutilier Bros., 14th h St., N.Y. 
784, 1892, Used by Ladies 
Everywkers 





For Cluny, > Russian, Macramé, and 
er Laces. 


Sold by all Ribena dealers throughout the 
country, on Spools and in Balla. 


LINEN FLOSS in SKEINS or BALLS, 


THE BAKBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
New York, Boston, Puitavecrma, 
Cuwaeo, Sr. Loum, San Francisco, 


Ask for BARBOUR’S. 
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out while Deawlo i 
i rewult« are reached 
curious 





9 paces, i 7a.the rook: 
NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 


*DELICIOUS + NEW + PERFUME - 


Tue Crown Perfumery C% 


(4x8 APPLE BLossoy, a 













‘and the celebrated 
AVENDER SALTS 
Sold Everywhere. Refect ecco 


GENTS WANTED—The work is ensy, ny, pleasant, 
and adapted te both vonng and old of either sex, 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine, 


BEATTY Free: hawt’ teatty, Wassingens, x: “ 
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A VERY GOOD PLAN 


Wf AREN'T YOU IN TOWN VERY LATE THIS SEASON, Miss CARRUTT?” ‘ 
SUF oT Fox US PAPA AND | TAKE OUR SUMMEK OUTING IN JANUARY ALWAYS. WE 
FIND (Tf 50 MUCH COOLER 


4 FAIR DISTRIBUTION 


Puat hired t » of yours is a hard worker. Here 
- al t vor and he ie etill mowing the lawn,” 
sald Browne, who was visiting Bronson the other 


mows the lawn during lunch 
nd ‘wie ® the rest of the time, 


—————— 


MODERN SPEECH 


~ ; gh Heneore in rhetoric, 
AY nn hat she liked to hear 
‘ ) epeech end fil expressions, 
I t well defined and clear 
She went to the beach that sammer 
The scene to her was pew), 
And atched the mighty ocran 


Uprear its billows blue 
The fair young rhetorician 
Before such power was mute. 
At ngth ehe saki, In rapture, 
“Ob, isn’t the ocean cuter” 






> ——-— 

Mamuua. “ These trousers of yours will do for Jim- 
m rom. They ate a little long for him, though, 
al vill have te be altere vit.” 

Paras. “ Noweense! Let him make out as if he was 


» dade, and tare them upat the bottom. That ‘li make 
‘em short enough, cuttin 

“I bear you and Walsingham are on the outs,” said 
Hawley 

* Yea,” replied Hicks. “He asked me to design a 
crest for him, and | suggested a pig rampant on a 
waxed floor as consistent with his name, and he got 
mad.’ pee 

“ Let me see, Mr. Johnson, you are not of the very 

| family the Browne-Johneons, are you 7” 
No. I'm 4. the new family. The green Johnsons, 

re 


HE (anzrtous to a 


A NATURAL QUESTION. 

“T hear Harkins was etrack by lightuing down on 
the Jersey coast last week.” 

“1 wonder what they charged him for it 7” 

——@——— 

“Te your baby strong 7’ 

“ Well, rather He raised me out of bed last night 
just with his voice.” 

—__ 

* Well, Jack,” said the visitor, “ they tell me you 
have a velocipede.” 

* Yea, sir.’ 

*“ Have you learned to ride it yet ?” 

“No, sir. I've only learned how to fall off so far.” 

—_—___ 

“IT hear yon have a new butler.” 

“Yer. Very new. He's so new that he serves 
mashed potatoes with the clams, and puts the cham- 
pagne into ale glasses, with lemonade straws and 
cracked ice in ‘em.” 

——_—_—=—> 

“I wouldn't be afraid of that leopard even if he was 
loose,” sald Willie. 

“Why not 7” 

*“ He'd be on one spot, and I'd be on another, and he 
can't change his spots, you know.” 

a 

Mike It's like owld times to eee you again, Pat 
Why did you niver wroite mea letther since last we 
mit?” 

Pat. “Oi didn’t know yer address, Moike.” 

Mrxe. “Thin why, in the name vo’ sinse, did ye not 
wroite fur it?” 

Tom, seeing a Shetland pony with ite bushy tail, 
mane, and furry coat for the first time, ran into the 
house apd told his mother he had seen a hare. 

—— 

“ Did you have a good time at the picnic, Maud ?” 

“No. Horrid.” 

* How was that?” 

“1 was kept basy taking carc of our chaperon.” 


PRESENCE OF MIND. 


A SAD CASE 


Trorres. “Break any 
hearts while away ou your 
vacation 7” 

Youren (sadly), “ Yes; 
one.” 

Trorres. “ Whose 7” 
Fostex. “My own.” 
—_—>—_——— 

“I gathered those leaves 
at Newport last autumn,” 
said Ethel, showing her 
collection of leaves to 
young Saphead. 

“Really? How inter- 
esting! Just think, per- 
hape some of our best 
fdmilies have walked on 
those leaves!” said Sap- 
png eo RS 

“You cannot — dis- 
guise yourself from me, 
George, " she said. “I 
saw through you at once.” 

* Well, that is a tribute 
to my character, any- 
how,” returned George. 
“Lam disguised as a tele- 
scope.” 

comes 

“I want a rhyme for 
lover,” said he. 

“Glove her,” she sug- 
gested. 

“By Jove! I never 
thought of that,” said the 
poet. And then he didn't 
propose. 

emnatinapeaitivans 

* Papa,” said Willie, 
coming in from the gar- 
den, “I've found out 
something: a catapillar is 
ae soft as any other kind 
of a pillar.” 


a 
“Tie treated me in a 
very curious way First 


he called me a brick, and 
then he threw me out of 
the window.” 

“People often throw 
bricks out of windows” 


"ERC'S A TALL 
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AN UNFORTUNATE ACCIDENT. 
“LEY, ANDERSON, BRING ME DE VINEGAR BOTTLEQUICK! 


GENTLEMAN WATS BEEN MIT WiD ONE OF DE Fans!” 





(The girl in the doorway has just interrupted a@ proposal.) 


r at case), “WELL, as I Was SavYiING—” 


A 


GIRL LN CHAIR (hurriedly). “Om NO, Ma. WATKING, IT WASN'T THAT; YOU WERE TALKING OF YACHTING.” 


VERY WELL POSTED 





MAN. 


HE COULD NOT GET AWAY. 

A weary old man dropped with a sigh 
into a seat in the street car. At the other 
end three or four young men were talking 
and laughing 

“They have just returned from their va- 
cation,” said the tired map to his next 
neighbor. 

“They seem to have enjoyed it.” 

“ Yes, they seem to. They work in the 
same store that I do.” 

-“ Ah o” 


“Yes, They all have been away now— 
everybody in the store—clerks, boukkeep- 
ers, and heads of departments, even the 
eash-boys and the wrapping men and the 
porters. Everybody has had his vacation 
—but me.” 

* All but you ?” 

es.” 


“Weill, I shonld think your employer 
would let you off too.” 

The old man shook his head. 

“ What's the reason he won't?” 

* Weill,” replied the weary man, with an- 
other sigh, “you sec, I'm the proprietor 
myself.”’ Witttam Henny Srveren. 





— ~~ 


“The memory has a great deal to do 
with our bediiy ills,” said the veteran 
“Why, my corns on the foot I lost at Get- 
tysburg stilt burt like the dickens when I 
stub my wooden leg.” 





> 


“iow awfully wet the ocean is!” said 
she, during a lull in the conversation 
“Yes,” said he. “It's natural, though. 
It’s ovt there in the bot en all day and 
constantly In motion, and of course must 
perspire a great deal.” 
—— p——_—. 


“Why were you not at the hall at the 
Neptune last night, Miss Hicks?” 
oy was. ” 


“T didn’t see you. Where did you sit?” 
* Down on the beach.” 


ee 


Oh, the joyous little *keeter, 
In his happy buzzing flights! 
I helieve there's nothing sweeter 
to squash him ere he bites. 


a 


Hovsexrerer. “No, no, no. I don't 
want anything. This ia the tenth time 
I’ve had to say this this morning.” 

name Peporen. “ Dow't you want ter 
hire me to stay here an’ suy it for yer, 
ma’am ?” 


























SUPPLEMENT, 


THE IVORY GATE. 
(Continued from page 654.) 


on the window of the side where he stood— 
the eastern side—was reflected upon the win- 
dows of No. 22; Elsie’s shapely head—she 
had taken off her hat—was bathed in the re- 
flected sunshine. No doubt about her at all. 
There she was. There! There! There! 
The old man was fain to take a walk up 
Verulam Buildings and back again, to dis- 
guise his delight at this discovery. He 
walked chuckling and gricking his fingers, 
so that those who sa him—but there are 
not many in Raymond’s Buildings on an 
August evening—thought that he must be 
either a little mad, or a little drunk, or a little 
foolish. But nobody much regards the ac- 
tions of an ancient man. It is only the re- 
spect of his grandchildren or the thought of 
his possessions that gives him importance. 
Only the strong are regueded,. antl a old 
man who looks poor gets no credit even for 
foolishness and silly chuckles. Then Check- 
ley went back to his corner. Oh! what was 
that? He rubbed his eyesagain. He turned 
pale; he staggered; he caught at the door- 
posts. What was that? He shaded his eyes 
and looked again, bent and trembling and 
shaking all over. Said the policeman, 
‘* Looks as if he’s going to get’em again.” 
Said the laundresses, ‘* He looks as if he’d seen 
u ghost.” The newspaper boy stepped half- 
Way across the square. ‘‘ He’s looking at 
Mr. Edmund Gray and the young lady. 
Jealous, p’r’aps ;  Rawen the young lady; 
wouldn't have believed it, prob’ly.” 

Yes; Checkley was looking at that win- 
dow. No doubt of that at all. He was not 
able to disguise his astonishment; he no 
longer pretended to hide himself. For he 
saw, sitting in the window, the young lady 
whom he believed to be an accomplice in the 
crime; and standing over her, with an ex- 
pression of fatherly affection, was none other 
than Mr. Dering himself. 

Yes—Mr. Dering. Most wonderful! What 
did it mean? Had Mr. Dering resolved to 
clear up the mystery of Edmund Gray? Had 
he penetrated the chambers and found there 
—not Edmund Gray—but Elsie Arundel? 

‘My friend,” said the policeman, stand- 
ing before him so that the view of the win- 
dow was intercepted, ‘‘ you seem interested 
over the way.” 

“Tam. Iam. Oh! yes. Much interested.” 

“Well—don’t you think you've looked 
at that old gentleman long enough? Per- 
haps he wouldn’t like so much looking at. 
There’s a young lady, too. It isn't manners 
to be staring at a young lady like a stuck 
pig. 

““No—no, policeman—I’ve seen enough— 
thank you.” 

“ And, still talkin’ in a friendly way, do 
you think Mr. Edmund Gray over there 
would like it if he knew there was a detec- 
live or a spy watching every evening on the 
other side of the square? What's the little 
game, guv'nor? Anything in our line? Not 
with that most respectable old gentleman, I 
do hope—though sometimes— Well—what 
is it? Because we can’t have you goin’ on as 
you have a-been goin’ on, you know.” 

** Policeman "—Checkley pulled him aside 
and pointed to the little group at the window 
—“you see that old gentleman there—do 
you know him?” 

‘* Certainly. Known him ever since I came 
to the Inn—two years ago. The people of 
the Inn have known him for ten years, I be- 
lieve. That's Mr. Edmund Gray. He’s not 
one of the regular residents, and he hasn’t 
got an office. Comes here now and then 
when he fancies the place—Mr. Edmund 
on that is. I wish all the gentlemen in 
the Inn were half as liberal as he is.” 

“Oh! it’simpossible! Say it again, police- 
man. Perhaps I'm a little deaf—I’m very 
old, you know—a little deaf perhaps. Say it 
again.” 

‘* What's the matter with the man?” For 
he was shaking violently, and his eyes stared. 
**Of course that is Mr. Edmund Gray.” 

‘* What does the girl do with him? Why 
are they both there together?” 

‘*How should I know why she calls upon 
him? She’s a ung lady, and a sweet young 
thing, too. He’s her grandfather likely.” 

Checkley groaned. 

“I must go somewhere and think this 
out,” he said. ‘‘ Excuse me, policeman. I 
am an old man, and—and—I’ve had a bit of 
a shock, and— Good-evening, policeman.” 
He shaded his eyes again and looked up. 
Yes—there they were, talking. Then Elsie 
rose, and he saw her putting on her hat. 
Then she retreated up the room. But still 
he stood watching. 

“Not had enough yet, guv’nor?” asked 
the policeman. 


““Ouly a minute. I want to see her go 


out. Yes—there they are—going out to- 
gether. It is, after all— Oh! there is no 
mistake.” 


“There is no mistake, guv'nor,” said the 
policeman. ‘There goes Mr. Edmund Gray, 
and there goes that sweet young thing along 
ofhim. Ah! there's many advantages about 
being a gentleman. No mistake, I say, about 
them two. Now, old man, you look as if 

ou’d had a surprise. Hadn't you better go 
ome and take a drop of something?” 


It was earlier than Checkley generally went 
to the Salutation. But he delayed no longer. 
He tottered across the square, showing very 
much of extreme feebleness, looking neither 
to the right nor to the left, his check white, 
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him, expecting that he would fall. But he 
did not. He turned into the tavern, hobbled 
along the ge, and sank into an arm-chair 
in the parlor. 

“ Good gracious, Mr. Checkley!” cried the 
barmaid, as he passed ; “ what ever is the mat- 


Some of the usual company were already 
assembled, although it was as yet hardly 
eight. The money-lender was there, sitting 
in his corner, taking his tobacco and his grog 
in silence. The decayed barrister was there, 
his glass of old and mild before him, reading 
the morning newspaper. The ex-M.P. was 
there. When Checkley tumbled into the 
room, they looked up in surprise. When he 
gazed about him wildly and gasped, they 
were astonished, for he seemed like unto one 
about to have a fit. 

“Give me something, Robert; give me 
something!” he cried. ‘‘Quick! something 
strong! I'll have it short! Quick! quick!” 
Robert brought him a small glass of bran- 
dy, which he swallowed hastily. 

“Oh!” he groaned, sitting up; “I've seen 
—lI've seen—” 
“ You look as if you'd seen a ghost,” said 
the barmaid, who had come along with a 
glass of water. ‘‘Shall I bathe your fore- 
head?” 

“No—no. I am better now. I am all 
right again. Gentlemen "—he looked round 
the room, solemnly—‘‘ I've seeu this evening 
a good man—an old man—a great man—a 
rich man, gentlemen, wrecked and cast away 
and destroyed and ruined! With a little dev- 
il of a woman to laugh at him!” 

“They don’t generally —_ at the men 
when they are ruined,” said Mr. Langhorne. 
“They laugh while they are ruining them. 
It’s fun to them. So it is tothe men. Great 
fun it is while it lasts. 
woman won't really laugh at him. 
case—” 

His case was left untold, because he stopped 
and buried his head in his newspaper. 

Then Shylock spoke. He removed his 
pipe from his lips and spoke, moved, after 
his kind, by the mention of the words wreck 
and ruin, just as the vulture pricks up its 
feathers at the word death, 

‘*To see a rich man wrecked and ruined, 
Mr. Checkley, is a thing which a man may 
see every day. The thing is not to lose by 
their wreck—to make money out of it. Rich 
men are always being wrecked and ruined. 
What else can you expect if men refuse to 
py their interest and to meet their bills? 

he melancholy thing—ah! the real sadness 

—is the ruin of a man who has trusted his 
fellow-creatures and got taken in for his 
mains. Only this morning I find that I’ve 
yeen let in by a swindler—a common swin- 
dler, gsentlemen—who comes round and says 
he can’t pay up—can't pay up—and I'm wel- 
come to the sticks. Vhich kind of man 
might your friend be, Mr. Checkley, the man 
who's trusted his neighbor and got left, or 
the neighbor who’s ramped the man that 
trusted him?” 

** Tt isn’t money at all,” Checkley replied 

“Then, sir, if it isn’t money,” said the 
money-lender, ‘‘I don’t know why you come 
in frightening this honorable company out 
of their wits. If it isn't money, how the 
devil can the gentleman be wrecked and 
ruined?” 

For two hours Mr. Checkley sat in silence, 
evidently not listening to what was said. 
Then he turned to Mr. Langhorne, the bar- 
rister. ‘‘ You’ve known Mr. Edmund Gray 
a long time, L believe?” 

“Nine years—ten years—since he came to 
the Inn.” 

** Always the same man, I suppose?” said 
Checkley. ‘‘ Never another man—not some- 
times a young man—or two young men— 
one rather a tall young man, looks as if the 
world was all his—supercilious beast?” 

**Never more than one man at once,” re- 

lied the barrister, with a show of forensic 

eenness. ‘‘ He might have been two young 

men rolled into one; but not to my know- 
iedge; always the same man to look at, so 
far as I know—and the same man to talk 
with.” 

“‘Oh! yes—yes. There’s no hope left— 
none. e's ruined and lost and cast away 
and done for.” 

He rose and walked out. The company 
looked after him, and shook their heads. 
Then they drew their chairs a little closer, 
and the gap made by bis departure vanished. 


{To BR ConTINUED. ] 
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After Bathing 


the first time with Pearline, you feel 

as if you never had been clean before. 
Possibly you haven't. 
the Turkish or the Russian can make you 
as clean as Pearline does. 
the same feeling of lightness and lux- 
ury after it, too. 

Bathing with Pearline costs almost 
nothing. 
you would long for it, if it were 

expensive, but you're apt to over 
look it when it’s cheap. Directions 
on every package. 
Peddlers and some un 


*“*this is as good 
FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, if your 
it 334 


Only baths like 


There’s 


It’s like everything else— 


scrupulous grocers will tell q 
as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” irs 

sends 
JAMES PYLE New York, 





purchaser. 


Dorothy Baby Clothes. 


or 


A set of eight patterns (long clothes), 

A set of eight patterns (short clothes), - - 
Sen on receipt of price. 

Garments made to order, also garments cut and prepared for finishing by the 

Complete outfits furnished. Send for Circular and Price List. 


Mrs. B. J. GUNN, 40 and 42 W. 22d St., New York. 


it postage prepaid 





A reformed system, combining comfort and beauty with truly hygienic principles. 
No pins to torture. No slipping of bands. No extra fullness. i 
“Nothing could be 


Easily made. 


e isite than the ‘Dorothy’ baby clothes. I can endorse these 


garments from personal knowledge, for the very daintiest and most artistic of all of my little ones’ 
ae were made over the Dorothy patterns, 
work,” 


under the direction of Mra. Gunn, who is an artist in 


ANNIE JENNESS MILLER. 
- = $1.00 
1.00 


Address 
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unpleasantly noticeable. 
perhaps 
Complexion Powder has steadily gained 
in popularity for thirty years. Try it. 


Is a delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 


fragrant and refreshing, and is never 
The test of time is 
and Pozzoni’s 


most assuring, 


For Sale Everywhere. 








Good all the time. It removes 
the languor of morning, sus- 
tains the energies of noon, lulls 
the weariness of night. 


Hires 8 


» sparkling, appetizing. 


Don’t be deceived if a dealer, for the sake 
of larger profit, tells you some other kind 
is “just as good’ —"tis false. No imitation 
is as good as the genuine Hires’. 
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DR. HEBRA’'S 
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BITTNER & CO., TOLEDO, O. 





G.C. 


Dr. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 
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his eyes rolling. The people looked after 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 
(NEW) SERIES. 


Young Lucretia, and Other Stories. 
Mary E. WILkrns. Illustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25, 


A volume of stcries for young readers. Miss Wilkins’s 
justly earned reputation as a story-teller is a sufficient 
assurance of the interesting character of this volume 


Diego Pinzon, and the Fearful Voyage 
he took into the Unknown Ocean, A.D 
1492. By Joun Russet, Corvette. Illus- 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental,#1.25. 

An historical story in which boys will find more than 
ordinary delight. . The author has produced a book 
that does credit alike to his good judgment and his un- 
questioned ability as a raconterr.—Saturday Evening 

Gasette, Boston. 


Flying Hill Farm. By Sopure Swevr. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.25. 

Full of incident, and easily, skilfully, and charmingly 
written, proving again the sense which this writer ha 
of the sort of material in fiction which young peop 
like.—NV VY Sun 
Campmates: A Story of the Plains. By 

KirK Muwroe, Author of ‘‘ Dorymates,” 
**Chrystal, Jack & Co., and Delta Bixby, 
etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1.25. 


One of the best of the many books which Kirk Mun- 
roe has written for young people.—WV Y Herald 


Phil and the Baby, and False Witness. 
Two Stories. By Lucy C. Lituie, Iilus- 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25 


Wholesome, brightly written tales that will give young 
people valuable ideas of the responsibilities of life.— 
Observer, N.Y 
A Boy’s Town. Described for Har- 

per’s YOuNG Prorie. By W D. How- 
ELLS, Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1.25. 

“ A Boy’s Town” is beyond question autobiographical, 
but it is much more. It is a delightfully graphic pict- 
ure of boy life and of a world inhabited only by boys.- 
Boston Traveller. 


By 
Post 


— 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE SERIES. 


Illustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.00 per Volume. 





Lucy C. Lillie.—The Household of Glen Holly - 
The Colonel’s Money.— Mildred’s Bargain, etc.— 
Nan.—Rolf House.—Jo’s Opportunity.—The Story 
of Music and Musicians 

James Otis. — Silent Pete.—Toby Tyler.— Tim and 
Tip.—Mr. Stubbs’s Brother.— Left Behind.—Rais- 
ing the “ Pearl.” 

David Ker.—The Lost City.—Into Unknown Seas. 

William Black.—The Four Macnicols. 

Kirk Munroe.—Chrystal, Jack & Co., and Delta Bix- 
by.— Derrick Sterling.— Wakulla. The Flamingo 
Feather.— Dorymates. 

John Habberton.—Who was Paul Grayson? 

Ernest Ingersoll.—The Ice Queen. 

W. O. Stoddard.—The Talking Leaves.—Two Ar- 
rows.—The Red. Mustang. 

Mrs. W. J..Hays.—Prince Lazybones, etc. 

G. C. Eggleston .—Strange Stories from History. 

George B. Perry.—Uncle Peter’s Trust. 

Sophie Swett.—Captain Polly 

W.L. Alden.—A New Robinson Crusoe.—The Ad- 
ventures of Jimmy Brown.—The Cruise of the Ca- 
noe Club,—The Cruise of the ‘‘ Ghost.’’—The Moral 
Pirates 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 
CP Any of the above works will be sent by mail, post- 





age prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, 
o the price. 


or Mexico, on 
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“THE OLD, OLD STORY.” 
See illustration on double page, Supplement. 


i beautiful picture which is here re- 
produced will, no doubt, prove a general 
favorite with the ari-loving readers of the 
Bazar, and many of its copies will probably 
find honored places upon the household 
walls of such as value a chaste and tender 
theme, treated by the master-hand of a finish- 
ed artist 

Among the numerous happy conceptions 
of one of the most celebrated of modern 
painters, it furnishes an excellent and pleas- 
ing example of his work, with his character- 
istic combination of classic design and ex- 
quisite finish, even to minutest detail. 

W hether it spends itself upon the intricate 
and delicate workmanship of a braided san- 
dal; the matchless surface of a marble statue, 
as in his celebrated paintings of the Elgin 
marbles; or, as in the subject before us, upon 
the broidered stitches that border a woman's 
garmeot—the brush of Alma-Tadema, with 
its infinite capacity for taking pains, never 
fails in its marvellous power of reproduction; 
but to one who knows his work, the picture 
here seems to hold more suggestions of char- 
acteristic coloring than of execution. 

It is easy to imagine, in clear relief, the 
flowered branch against the blue, blue sky in 
the distance ; the bluer than sky, the deep 
sea blue of the water against the horizon ; 
the half-lights that play over the woman's 
figure, in effective contrast to the full shadow 
in which her lover's face finds all its charac- 
teristics strengthened; the clear marble bal- 
cony, with the rust plainly showing in its 
gaping crevices 

The influence upon his work of a faithful 
and enthusiastic study of Egyptian and 
Greco-Romaa archeology, always plain to 
his intelligent and discerning critics, is dis- 
tinctly exhibited here. The subject chosen 
for this picture is the one theme that never 
fails to please—the old, old story of love— 
old, but ever new with each variation of 
condition and circumstance. 

It seems meet that the lover should be 
stalwart, brawny, and dark ; and his o/s 
love tender-eyed and fair; that he should 
speak, while she listens. 

In looking upon the pair one is reminded 
somewhat of Othello and Desdemona, in the 
familiar scene where the Moor tells to her 
the story of his battles, hair-breadth escapes 
from deserts wild and cannibals, when, as he 
afterwards relates, 

“She loved me for the dangers I had passed, 

And I loved her that she did pity them.” 

If the swarthy lover in the present instance 
is playing upon her womanly sympathies by 
so dread a recital, he has also Othello’s joy 
in discovering, in the downcast eyes of his 
fair listener, the sweet pity, which answers 
more surely than spoken words the moment- 
ous question which stirs his heart. 

Indeed, from the light which seems break- 
ing in his eyes, one can easily fancy him even 
now beginning to read her blissful answer, 
even if it be to!ld,as was the fair Desdemona’s, 
in ‘‘a world of sighs.” 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Ove Own Connesronpenr. } 


T° return to the net dresses, to which I 

could only refer in a general way at the 
end of my last letter, in the skirts the net is 
applied directly upon the lining, and the two 
are sewed into the same seams. The bot- 
tom of the skirt is then trimmed precisely as 
though it were made of a single material. 





This disposition of a transparent fabric is | 
not in accordance with common-sense or | 


good taste, and it is quite possible not to 
conform to it and yet have a skirt of the 
character exacted by the fashion of the day. 
The one advantage it possesses is that such 
a skirt will bear a heavier trimming of 
ruches or puffs or bands, for which velvet 
is more often employed than silk or ribbon. 
It is by no means the rule to match the vel- 
vet to the silk used as a transparent, and it 
is frequently in contrast, especially when 
the foundation silk is of light color. But a 
few examples will better illustrate details 
than the citation of general rules. 

An under-skirt of glossy gold-colored Co- 
rah silk, with a three-inch pinked ruffle at 
the bottom, is veiled by an outer skirt of 
ficelle-colored (flax gray) net, which is sewed 
in with it, seam for seam, down to the knee, 
but is free from there down. It is trimmed 
at the foot with a light puff of green velvet 
which falls on the ruffle of the under-skirt, 
and covers it all but the merest pinked edge. 
The gold-colored silk lining of the co e 
is décolleté. There is a deep corselet girdle 
of green velvet, which tends to give rather 
a short -waisted appearance, and from this 
the net emerges front and back in deep folds, 
which pass over the shoulders,and are caught 
there with knots of velvet. The large V's 
thus formed are partly filled in by a guimpe 
of fine gold-figured cream tulle, which still 
leaves the neck and a little of the chest ex- 
posed. The short puffed sleeves of net over 
silk end in a light puff of velvet, and there 
are long stone-colored gloves stitched with 
green silk and gold-thread. 

Another dress, of mastic-colored net, is 
mounted on surah of a medium heliotrope 
shade. The surah skirt is edged with a 
pleating three inches deep. The net skirt, 
which is fastened in the surah skirt above 
and free below, is bordered with a band of 
changeable velvet, heliotrope shot with mas 
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tic, of the same depth as the ruffle. The net 
corsage is full on a fitted heliotrope lining, 
and is encircled at the waist by a velvet belt 
folded in three horizontal pleats, and fastened 
under a large chow at the back. The velvet 
standing collar is fastened with a clasp of 
brilliants at the side. The short balloon 
sleeves are of velvet, terminating in a ruffle 
of double net most cunningly wy 

A similar combination is made of ficelle 
net over light coral red surah, with black vel- 
vet for the hem, girdle, collar, and balloon 
sleeves. While for the present the net is thus 
fastened to the under-skirt, it is not unlikely 
that in a short time it will be lightly and 
a draped upon it, and caught to it with 

nots of velvet or ribbon. 

Generally speaking, evening toilettes for 
the end of summer and autumn will be large- 
ly of transparent tissues, richly and various- 
ly embroidered, and mounted on light or 
contrasting foundations. Velvet plays an 
important part, and notably in some models 
now being planned for autamn and winter 
receptions, in which only the front and sides 
of the skirt are of net over silk, with a velvet 
band at the foot, while the train, expanding 
from a Watteau pleat, is entirely of velvet. 
For instance, one model, of jetted black net 
over pink silk, has a black velvet band six 
inches deep at the foot of the front of the 
skirt, and a narrow black velvet train, the 
girdle and sash being of the pink silk of the 
transparent. Here, as elsewhere, black vel- 
vet will be much used. Another model is of 
jetted net over gold-colored satin, with bor- 
der and Watteau train of black velvet, and 
gold-colored India crape girdle and sash. 

Another way of using a transparent ma- 
terial—lace in this case—is to cover a sheath 
skirt of silk with a second skirt of lace that 
is about eight inches shorter. Usually there 
is a Watteau pleat forming a train of the 
silk of the under-skirt. Handsome toilettes 
for casino receptions or grand dinners and 
receptions at country houses are being made 
in this style. A dress of this kind just ready 
to be sent out is composed in this wise: the 
sheath skirt is of handsome surah, old-rose 
shot with cream-color, and applied upon it 
is a second skirt of cream guipure lace of 
Louis XIII. style; the under-skirt is edged 
with a ruche of the surah. A corselet of 
guipure lace is on the shirred surah corsage, 
about the opening of which is a bertha of 
lace, somewhat longer at the front and back 
than on the shoulders, where it droops over 
the top of short puffed sleeves of surah. A 
narrow belt of rose surah is knotted with 
long ends. 

A similar dress, but high-necked instead of 
décolleté, has the under-skirt of surah in old- 
gold shot with cream, with a narrow ruffle 
at the foot, headed by a narrow gimp of gold 
and silver menterie with white and 
colored s. The shorter upper skirt is of 
ivory Venice guipure, and the corsage is of 
the same lace over surah, excepting the up- 
per part, which is covered by a deep round 
Anne of Austria collar of the lace, headed at 
the neck by beaded gimp and a standing 
collar of the lace. The short balloon sleeves 
are gathered to a narrow band covered with 
gimp. A narrow belt, with long hanging 
ends, is of beaded metallic passementerie, 
underlaid with cream satin. More of an 
Empire effect can be given to the corsage by 
simply broadening the belt. 

That there is no doubt that toilettes of this 
style will continue to be worn is evidenced 
by the fact that they are being prepared in 
dark colors for autumn. In one model, en- 
tirely black, the silk skirt is covered with a 
lace skirt applied with great precision, and 
the part of the skirt showing below and be- 
tween the scallops of the lace is faced with 
black velvet. A narrow black satin ribbon 
ruche is at the bottom of the skirt. The 
lace of the skirt reappears above the belt in 
the corsage. A deep collarette of lace falls 
front and back, and narrower on the shoul- 
ders, with a black velvet bib overhanging it 
at the front. The balloon sleeves of black 
velvet terminate in a deep sabot of lace. 

To an eye accustomed to the artificially 
lengthened corsages which have recently 
prevailed, the round belted waist of the pres- 
ent moment seems quite short, and it re- 
quires very little further management to ob- 
tain the Empire effect so much admired by 
some. Among the prettiest informal cos- 
tumes now worn by fours women are the 
white wool dresses of serge or flannel com- 
posed of a simple short skirt with merely 
three rows of stitching, and a jacket, which 
is either of the half loose sacque shape, with 
a double row of large pearl buttons on the 
front, and a short belt buttoned across the 
back, or a more closely fitted jacket with 
— revers fronts, and a large square collar, 
like a reduced sailor collar; the jacket opens 
on a white foulard shirt waist. 

Many of the tailor gowns for young wo- 
men are made with a short square jacket 
with revers. A pretty one now in process of 
making is of English cloth, in small squares 
of dark blue ond light blue gray. The short 

uare jacket, with half-fitted back, opens 
with revers like those of a garcon de café on 
a blouse front of dark blue surah confined 
by a deep girdle of the same. The sleeves 
have (checked cuffs piped with blue and 
trimmed with three buttons. The skirt has 
a reversed hem seven inches deep, with blue 
piping in the edge. 

EmMeELInE RayMonp. 
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Lady: “Your recommendation is certainly a good one. 


especially glad to know you do 


last laundress I had, I discharged, 




















I am 


not use ‘washing powders.’ The 
because she would use them, con- 


trary to my instructions, and completely ruined the house linen and 


the clothes of the entire family.” 
Laundress: “I never use any 
powder.’ 


kind of ‘washing powder’ or ‘soap 


I always use Ivory Soap, for it is as easy to wash with 


as anything I ever saw, and it does not burn my hands nor make 


them sore.” 


Corvriout 1892, sv Tue Procter & Gamee Co. 
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Something Satisfying. 
A beverage to be popular must be a 
thirst-quencher as well as pleasantly fla- 
vored; especially for ladies and children 
are these conditions necessary; and in 


Ginger Champagne, an article as bright 
and ane away as full of efferves- 
cence as the best imported champagne, 
and free from alcohol ; this latter con- 
sideration alone justifies unlimited use 
by families, clubs, hotels, cafes, etc. Its 
base is the famous Manitou Mineral 
Springs Water in combination with pure 
Jamaica Ginger and rich, ripe fruit juices; 
this makes an ideal summer tonic. 

If you would know more about it, 
write to 


The Manitou Mineral Water Co., Manitou, Col. 
Ask for it at your club. Druryists and Grocers sell it. 


THEODORE CHILD'S WORKS. 


Art and Criticism. Monographs and 
Studies. Richly Illustrated. Large 
8vo, Cloth, Orna:sental, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $6 00. (/n a Box.) 
Mr. Child has the faculty of discoursing upon 

art subj in a way to interest the reader who 

has little or no knowledge of art, as well as the 
reader who is already well informed. . . . It is 

an especial piece of good-fortune to meet with a 

writer upon art who is at once a discerning and 

lucid critic and a skilful narrator with a never- 
failing sense of what is interesting. —V. Y. Sun, 





The Spanish-American Republics. 
Profusely Illustrated by T. pe Tnut- 
STRUP, FREDERIC REMINGTON, WILL- 
1AM HAMILTON Grpson,W. A. RocErs, 
and other eminent artists. Large 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 50. 
Mr.Child is the best of travelling companions, 

and he opens to his readers almost a new world. 

.. » His personal experiences entertain the read- 

er, but he introduces also many facts concerning 

the peoples, their governments, the resources of 
their countries, and their development up to the 





KODAKS 


NEW FEATURES. 
NEW IMPROVEMENTS. 
The New Model folding Kodak has 
glass plate attachment, Barker shut- 
ter, sliding front, automatic register, 
dild can be used as a hand or tri- 
pod camera. 
No Dark Room Required 
If You have a Daylight Kodak. 
$6.00 to $65.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
Send for Circulars. Rochester, N. Y. 


Prof. 1. HUBERT’S 


ALVINA CREAM 


a5 eaenng ee oper 
eae 





Not cove: ing, remov- 
com. 

oo your Drug- 

UBERT, TOLEDO, OHIO. 














Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


Pp t time. . . . The fine book is full of geog- 
raj hewn social science, and adventure.— 
Philadelphia Bulletin, 


The Tsar and His People; or, So- 
cial Life in Russia. By THEODORE 
CuiLp, Euctne MELcHior DE Voc, 
and Others. Profusely Illustrated. 
Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Un- 
cut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 oo. 

In the ample literature concerned with the 
Russia of to-day, there is probably now no 
more attractive volume, externally and inter- 
nally, than this collection of papers relating to 
its social and artistic aspects—Literary World, 
Boston. 


Summer Holidays. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. 


A delightful book of notes of European 
travel. . . . Mr. Child is an art-critic, and takes 
us into the picture-galleries, but we never get 
any large and = doses of art information 
from this skilful and discriminating guide. 
There is not a page in his book that approaches 
to dull reading. —4. Y. Sun. 


Delicate Feasting. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. 


It lays the foundation for a liberal education 
in the art of cooking. Many a housekeeper 
will here get her first clear idea of the relation 
of good food to physical, mental, and moral 
well-being. —P hiladelphia Inguirer. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 
Ra Any of the above works will be sent by mail, post- 


ace prevaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, 
| or Mewico, on receipt of the price. 

















